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Chronicle 


Home News.—The third week of the strike of the 
railway shopmen produced no important change in the 
situation. The maintenance-of-way men, some 400,- 

000 in number, threatened to abandon 
Railroad Strike work, if the railroads persisted in 
assigning them to positions left vacant 
by the strikers. Respecting this protest, the railroads 
gave up the practise. The Brotherhoods have given warn- 
ing that they will refuse to take trains out, if re- 
pairs are not efficiently made, but the railroads claim 
that they are constantly augmenting their force of shop- 
men and that the conditions which the engineers and 
firemen anticipate will not be realized. Unremitting ef- 
forts have been made to bring the carriers and the shop- 
men to a conference, but last Sunday there was no :ore 
prospect of doing so than there was a week ago. The 
situation is in fact somewhat worse as a result of the 
new dispute regarding the loss of seniority on the part 
of the strikers. 

Seniority rights provide that the men oldest in the 
service shall be laid off last should it be necessary to re- 
duce the force of employes and that to the same men 
shall be given the preference when there is question of fill- 
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ing preferable positions left vacant for any cause. These 
rights the carriers declare have been forfeited by the 
strikers. They maintain that they must in fairness re- 
tain the men whom they have employed in the shops, and 
that they cannot as a consequence take back all the strikers ; 
they hold, moreover, that it is impossible to get men to 
work unless they are given both the assurance of per- 
manent employment and seniority rights. The strikers 
protest that such treatment has no precedent, and that 
there can be no question of a conference and settlement 
except on the basis of the restoration of seniority rights. 
The deadlock continues, but the railroads are running 
most of their trains. The carriers claim that they are 
filling up the shops with expert mechanics 2nd that the 
shopmen have already lost the fight. The Administra- 
tion is actively at work and both the President and the 
Senate Commerce Committee are seeking to elaborate 
means of reconciliation. 


The miners strike is also a matter of grave concern to 
the Government. According to the Department of Labor, 
approximately 610,000 miners are on strike in the 

anthracite and bituminous coal-fields 
The Miner’s Strike throughout the country, and only 
185,000 are at work. The number of 
men still at work includes about 100,000 pump-men and 
firemen who are employed in keeping the mines in condi- 
tion and are not engaged in getting out coal. As the 
strike has now been in operation for sixteen weeks, and 
there is no present likelihood of its being settled in 
the near future, the prospect of coal shortage and of in- 
terference with industry and of general suffering is very 
great. The recent efforts of President Harding having 
failed to induce the miners and the operators to submit 
the questions in dispute to an arbitration commission, Mr. 
Harding invited the operators to resutne mining opera- 
tions. In order to give effect to his invitation, it was 
necessary to give them assurances of adequate protec- 
tion. 


With a view to so doing, the President addressed a 
telegram on July 18, to the Governors of twenty-eight 
coal-producing States, asking them to promise protection 
to the operators and expressing the Ad- 
ministration’s willingness to afford to 
the measures taken by the several States 
the prompt and full support of the Federal Government. 


The President’s 
Message 
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The text of the President’s communication is in part as 
follows: 


Your State Government and the Federal Government are jointly 
responsible for maintained conditions under which free men, will- 
ing to work, may work in safety. We are responsible for the 
production and the transportation of a fuel supply ample for 
the necessities of the American people and the public utilities 
which serve them, particularly the railways engaged in interstate 
commerce. We must have ample coal to maintain industrial ac- 
tivity, we must have the coal necessary to the health, security 
and activity of all the people. I recite to you these details be- 
cause it is important to have it understood how far the Federal 
Government has gone in seeking a voluntary adjustment. Thus 
far there has been no challenge of the right of workers to de- 
cline employment, or the right of the employers to hire as they 
elect. 

Our present duty is to guarantee security in the exercise 
of these rights, security in all lawful operations, and afford a 
safe opportunity for that production and distribution demanded 
by the necessities of the American people. There has been no 
Government assumption of a part in the dispute between or- 
ganized workers and organized employers. I did offer the only 
available agency which I know to effect a settlement, and these 
good offices have not availed. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, in the name of common wel- 
fare, to invite production in the fulfilment of that obligation 
which attaches to any American industry engaged in providing 
any public necessity, and to afford security to all men alike who 
are ready and willing to work and serve the common need. No 
cause is so important as that of common welfare, and there must 
be the suppression of every unlawful hindrance to the service 
of that cause. To the task of lawful protection and the main- 
tenance of order the Federal Government pledges to you every 
assistance at its command. 

The Federal Government, it is said, does not believe 
that the time has come to assume Federal control of the 
mines. The President’s communication had for its pur- 
pose to make clear that the Administration was prepared 
if necessary to give such assistance to the States as might 
prove requisite to strengthen the hands of the Governors. 
It is hoped that there will be no necessity for Washington 
to act, but should that necessity arise regular troops will 
be available. It is also said that the National Guard will 
be taken from State control and placed under the direct 
control of the War Department, should such a course be 
deemed advisable. The powers of the President in this 
respect are thus defined in section 5298 of the Revised 
Statutes : 

Whenever by reason of unlawful obstructions, combinations or 
assemblages of persons or rebellion against the authority or the 
Government of the United States it shall become impracticable, 
in the judgment of the President, to enforce, by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, the laws of the United States 
within any State or territory, it shall be lawful for the Presi- 
dent to call forth the militia of any or all the States, and to em- 
ploy such parts of the land and naval forces of the United States 
as he may deem necessary to enforce the faithful execution of the 
laws of the United States or to suppress such rebellion, in what- 
ever State or territory thereof the laws of the United States may 
be forcibly opposed or the execution thereof forcibly obstructed. 


The effect of the President’s communication was felt at 
once. The Governors immediately signified their approval 
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of the President’s suggestion and set about carrying it 
out. The operators proceeded to the mines with the pur- 
pose of making preliminary investigations with a view to 
resuming operations. 

Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, however, asked the 
President to proceed with the appointment of the com- 
mission, either in the original or a modified form; he 
begged that the announcement be withheld no longer than 
was necessary to determine whether or not voluntary 
production would meet the situation. The President 
promised that the commission would come in due time. 
In some States proclamations were issued for the mobili- 
zation of State troops. 


Commenting on the President’s communication, Mr. 
John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers 
of America, said in behalf of the strikers, that the mes- 
__, sage would have no effect on the at- 

me ine titude of the miners. The men would 

Attitude not return to work, he declared, nor 

was there any need of armed forces, because the strikers 

were punctiliously observing the requirements of law and 

order. The action of the Government would not produce 
coal in any substantial quantity: 

The mine workers will continue on strike until some avenue 
of honorable settlement in accordance with the principles of col- 
lective bargaining is accorded them. We are ready now, as we 
have always been since last December, to join any constructive 
move for an adjustment of this situation. 

Mr. Lewis later said that the only way in which the 
strike could and would be settled was by joint conference, 
and that the miners were anxious to effect a settlement by 
that method. 


Czechoslovakia.—A compromise school bill had been 
agreed to by the caucus of the leaders of the Coalition. 
According to this the parents of the children were to 
declare in writing, at the beginning 
of every scholastic year, whether their 
child was to attend a course of relig- 
ious instruction or that of the morale laique. Several 
Liberal papers were furious at such a victory of the cler- 
icals, and when presented to the National Assembly, the 
bill was overthrown by the Socialists. Eventually a new 
compromise has been arrived at: There will be no morale 
laigue in the schools and religious instruction remains 
compulsory for all children as hitherto, except when 
parents ask in writing that their child be excused. But 
a new compulsory subject, citizenship, will be introduced ; 
the teachers being forbidden to hurt any conviction or any 
nationality. In this form the bill was passed by the Lower 
House on June 27, 1922. The new law is, on the whole, 
even better than the first compromise, a sign of indispen- 
sability of the Popular party in the Coalition and of the 
ability of its leaders. 

The last provision of the new law ought to have been 
more explicit and should have gone much further. There 
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are exceedingly few denominational elementary schools 
in Czechoslovakia. The borough or village provides the 
buildings and the equipment, the State appoints and pays 
teachers, who may be of any denomination or have no 
religion at all, and may even be bitter enemies of Catholi- 
cism, though the vast majority of the children are Catho- 
lic. The Czech elementary teacher’s education is gener- 
ally poor. The higher elementary school and four years 
at the Training College are required. At nineteen years 
of age, a young man, who in many cases may have chosen 
his career because he was not gifted enough for any 
other, is a teacher. This defect of good education, es- 
pecially of a solid grounding in religious knowledge, to 
which only one lesson a week and -that only in the 
first year of the Training College is allotted, together 
with the desire of appearing educated, makes liberal and 
bitter enemies of the Church out of very many teachers. 
At the census of 1921 only about sixty per cent of male 
and female Czech elementary teachers remained Catholic. 
In Prague thirty per cent of the Czech elementary teach- 
ers declared themselves to be without affiliation to any 
denomination, i. e. freethinkers or atheists. But even of 
the entire sixty per cent only a small fraction are real, 
practising Catholics. Those who are not, are generally 
men or women without principle. All the political par- 
ties acknowledge that and even the communists and So- 
cialists declare that they despise the teachers. Their only 
aim is to shirk their duties or fulfil them in the easiest 
way possible. They look to nothing except their own ad- 
vantage and hate everything distinctly Catholic. Public 
complaints about the ignorance of the present schoolchil- 
dren are common, and Catholic papers every week print 
new complaints that Catholic children are intimidated, 
given bad marks in behavior and class subjects, detained 
after school-hours, beaten and ill-treated by the teachers 
for no other reason than their fulfilment of religious 
duties or practises, or for manifesting their Catholic con- 
victions, which are ridiculed and insulted by the teacher 
or by other children with tacit or formal approval of the 
teacher. The textbooks published and adopted show a 
distinctly anti-Catholic bias and not infrequently hurt the 
religious convictions of children and parents. It is hoped 
that the new law and the interpellations recently made in 
the National Assembly will help to end this misrule. 


France.—La Semaine des Ecrivains Catholiques, Catho- 
lic Writers’ Week, which had its first meeting last year, 
just concluded its sessions for this year in Paris. The 
‘ ._, conference, whose purpose is to unite 

Catholic Writers’ 11. hitherto isolated energies and tal- 

Week ents of French writers for the cause 
of the truth, drew together a large and cosmopolitan 
assembly. There were representatives and delegates from 
Great Britain, Belgium, Spain, Canada, Holland, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
Slavia. Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, presided 
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over the sessions and declared that the Semaine and its 
supporters were worthy inheritors of the best traditions of 
French literature. Such well-known writers as MM. Rene 
Bazin, Georges Goyau, just elected to the French Aca- 
demy, Paul Bourget, Mgr. Baudrillart, Rector of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, the well-known Jesuits, 
Fathers de Grandmaison and de la Briére, M. Massis, 
editor of the Revue Universelle, Pére Bessiéres and the 
Abbé Calvet, took part in the discussions or read papers. 
Marshals Foch and Petain were among the patrons of the 
Semaine. 

A happy thought of the present year was to choose a 
topic, which, in its various aspects occupied the entire 
week. The subject was “ Le Laicisme,’ one of sufficient 
gravity and actuality, for Laicisme is the great menace of 
modern civilization, the root of those forces of religious 
and social disruption, which are enjoying a temporary vic- 
tory in Russia, and which are causing such deep anxiety 
in other countries. It was defined by one of the speakers, 
Father Emonet, as the usurpation of the Divine preroga- 
tives. It was shown by M. Wilbois to stultify true science 
by confining it to material things and refusing credence to 
any science beyond the physical. M. Henri Gheon, who 
successfully brought back to the stage something of the 
atmosphere of the old mystery and miracle plays of the 
Middle Ages, showed the degrading influences of Laicisme 
in the theater. He pleaded for the revival of Catholic 
dramatic art, and realizing that some perhaps in his audi- 
ence still remembered Bossuet’s scathing invective against 
the stage, showed that the criticisms of the Bishop of 
Meaux were for a time only and were meant for a cer- 
tain class of plays. St. Thomas of Aquinas, he reminded 
his hearers, had not condemned the actor’s art. Catholic 
dramatic writers, he said, should base their art on the 
drama and the dramatic intentions of the Middle Ages. 
They were not supposed to sacrifice beauty to the moral 
intention, but they were to respect reality while respecting 
both morals and religion. In a paper of peculiar interest, 
M. Johannet discussed “ Laicism and the State.” The 
Abbé Ritz, editor of Le Lorrain, warned all present, and 
through them his countrymen, of the dangers that would 
follow were any attempt made to rivet tyrannic regime of 
Laicisme on the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 


Ireland.—According to the reports received from 
Ireland during the past week the troops of the Provisional 
Government have continued to advance. Limerick and 
Waterford were swept clear of ir- 
regulars on July 21. A night attack 
opened the victorious onslaught of 
the Free State troops against the irregulars holding Wa- 
terford. Crossing the Suir River in lighters and ferry- 
boats about two miles below the city, the Free State 
forces worked their way up quietly on the east bank and 
took the irregular garrisons by surprise. The Repub- 
lican garrison holding the Waterford country club was 
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taken without firing a shot, while the barracks and post 
office were subjected to a heavy bombardment. Both 
positions, after being partly destroyed, were abandoned 
by the irregulars. The last irregular stronghold to fall 
was Ballybricken jail, which was subjected to a heavy bom- 
bardment from Ferry Bank. When it was captured one 
hundred prisoners were taken. 

The Free State troops began their attack on Limerick 
by directing artillery fire against the troops barracks, 
dropping twenty-three shells on the building. Thirty 
prisoners were taken in the assault. King John’s. Castle 
and the Ordnance barracks were next attacked, and the 
city was soon free of insurgent troops. Following their 
retreat from Limerick the insurgents made a stand at 
Clonmel where they established their headquarters. In 
addition they are in possession of the city of Cork. The 
Irish Times in commenting on the victories of the Na- 
tional army declared that the irregulars are still in a 
position to do much damage. According to this paper 
they are “ still a menace not only to the National army 
but to the whole peace-loving population on which they 
prey. Ireland will not be safe for free men and women 
until the last gun and the last cartridge are taken from 
the hands of the last irregular.” 

Tullamore in the Midlands and Castlerea and Sligo in 
the West are under the control of Free State forces. 
The retreat of the irregulars in this part of Ireland was 
marked by destruction of property that the Freeman’s 
Journal considers inexcusable. That journal condemns 
the irregulars’ destructive policy in the following state- 
ment: ‘‘ Such incidents show how the spirit of indisci- 
pline and mutiny has killed the spirit of nationalism and 
citizenship even among leaders of the mutineers. Had 
they any devotion to the’ people left or any hope of the 
triumph of their ideas at even the most distant date, they 
would not be waging a war in this fashion.” 


Italy—The fall of the Facta Cabinet, which occurred 
on July 20 after a heavily adverse vote was recorded 
against it, had been expected for some time. The im- 
mediate cause was a vote of lack of 
confidence in the domestic policy of the 
Government. One of the grievances 
against the fallen Minister and his Cabinet was the 
generally prevailing discontent in the Chambers because 
Signor Facta and his colleagues had not been able’ to 
suppress the disorders which frequently took place in the 
last months between the Fascisti and the Communists. 
One decisive factor in the fall of Signor Facta was the 
large vote recorded against him by the members of 
the Popular party, which although it counts 106 members 
in Parliament and held eight Cabinet positions, combined 
with the Socialists and the Liberals for his overthrow. 

The new Cabinet, like those which preceded it since 
the armistice, cannot exercise any nation-wide influence, 
or even last long, unless it rallies to its support the mem- 
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bers of the Popular or so-called Catholic party, so ad- 
mirably drilled by the Sicilian priest, Don Luigi Sturzo. 
In return for the support of the Popular party, Don Luigi 
and his lieutenants are as a rule able to secure legisla- 
tion in harmony with their thoroughly national and social 
program. They insist on liberty of education, on the in- 
dependence of the Catholic and religious school, and on a 
generous program of social betterment. In certain de- 
mands they adopt the program of the Socialist party where 
the latter does not conflict with the rights of the Church, 
the individual or the State. 

Everywhere it is felt that the new Government will 
have to deal with the growing peril which faces the coun- 
try owing to the state of civil war between the Fascisti 
and the Communists. Speaking in the Chambers on July 
19, Deputy Mussolini, leader of the Fascisti, said that 
soon the Fascisti would have to decide whether they would 
continue their struggle in “a legal or insurrectionary 
form,” and added that if they had to choose the second 
alternative, “there would be no necessity of having 
Fascisti Deputies in Parliament.” He continued with the 
statement that no Cabinet would be able to govern Italy 
should machine-guns figure in its program. “ We have,” 
he’ said, “numerous disciplined and _ well-organized 
forces. We will react with extreme violence against any 
attempt to oppress us.” In Italy and abroad the Mus- 
solini incident is looked upon as of more importance than 
even the resignation of Signor Facta and his Cabinet. 

During the four months of its political existence the 
Facta Cabinet had but one big episode, the Genoa Con- 
ference. At home it was unable to hold even balance 
between the Socialists and Communists on the one hand 
and the Fascisti on the other. Signor Facta repeatedly 
declared that he hoped to bring about some settlement of 
the question without resort to violence. The attack of 
the Fascisti on the home at Cremona of the Deputy of 
the Popular party, Signor Guido Miglioli, precipitated 
the action of the members of the Popular party against 
him. The Executive Committee of the Popular party 
met in Rome, July 20, and adopted a resolution drawn 
up by Don Sturzo and dealing with the present crisis. 
The resolution set forth that it was the essential duty 
of the Democratic, Reformist and Popular groups in 
Parliament to cooperate for the purpose of restoring 
respect for law, tranquillity of mind and the authority 
of the State. Without domestic peace, it was urged, 
there could be no financial or economic recovery, nor a 
foreign policy calculated to restore Italy’s position. The 
resolution also expressed the view that the program thus 
outlined would not be furthered by the participation 
either of the Extreme Left or the Extreme Right in the 
formation of the new Cabinet. No reactionary or sub- 
versive elements should be admitted into the new Gov- 
ernment, the resolution added, but there should be an 
appeal to all the sane forces prepared to uphold constitu- 
tional liberty and internal peace. 
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HE modern world imagines that the activities and 
benefits of organized charity are the product of 
recent civilization. In reality they are the bless- 

ings of the Catholic Church. The corrupt pagan society 
of the Roman Empire under Nero, Caracalla and Helio- 
gabalus was shaken out of its lethargy by the rapid 
diffusion of the Gospel throughout the world. The 
Church was not two hundred years old, only of yester- 
day, as Tertullian said, when, as the same apologist 
declared, she filled the camps and the courts, the forum 
and the very palaces of the Caesars with her children, and 
left to their opponents only their temples. But if the 
pagans marveled at the rapid diffusion of Christianity, 
they marveled still more at the revolution which took 
place with regard to the social relations between man 
and man. With the first Christians, charity was born 
into the world. With them it was cradled in Jerusalem 
and sheltered in the Catacombs. Charity, that love of 
the neighbor, whoever he be, because he is made to the 
same image and likeness of God, as we are, that love 
of him, which ultimately goes back to God Himself for 
whose sake he is loved, was practically unknown in the 


‘ancient world. Now and then individuals were found 


who practised it, but as a social virtue it may be said not 
to have existed. Antigone might exclaim in one of the 
noblest lines of all literature, that her heart was made for 
love, not hatred. She and those who imitated her were 
exceptions. 

The charity inculcated in the Old Testament was of 
a high order. The children of Israel were enjoined to 
love their neighbor as themselves, to help the suffering and 
the poor. But that charity was circumscribed and local- 
ized. It had no mandate out of the frontiers of their 
own country. Their neighbor was the descendant of 
Abraham and the patriarchs of the chosen seed. It was 
not all mankind. For the hereditary enemy whoever he 
might be, Amalakite, Philistine or Jebusite, the son of the 
Law had only the hard word and the hard heart. In 
ancient Egypt, cradle of human wisdom, charity was 
prescribed as a duty. Inscriptions dating as far back as 
the sixth dynasty inform us that the naked were clothed, 
the hungry fed, the thirsty given to drink. The words 
remind us of one of the most touching passages of the 
Gospel. The Book of the Dead recommended charity in 
the most emphatic words. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
among the Egyptians, influenced no doubt by their 
proximity to the chosen people, charity was practised, it 
never rose for any length of time beyond the character 
of a private and individual virtue. The social duty and 
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value of charity were either not known or were not prac- 
tised on a large scale. Neither did Greece or Rome un- 
derstand that virtue in its higher form. The condition in 
Greece and Rome of these classes which most needed 
charity and kindness, the child, the woman, the slave, the 
prisoner and the toiler, is too well known to be described 
anew (America, Vol. XVIII, p. 288). With rare ex- 
ceptions, it was one of hopeless despair. 

Occasionally as at Athens, while the laws of Solon were 
in vigor, efforts were made to do away with misery and 
suffering by giving State employment to the poor or a 
pension to wounded soldiers. But it was not done out of 
regard for the inherent dignity of human nature. It was 
not the act of a brother stretching out his hand to his 
suffering kin, it was an economic measure or an act of 
justice for services rendered. The State was simply at- 
tempting to repair the waste in the human material on 
which it rested its greatness. Private charity remained 
unorganized. On rare occasions, Rome was stricken, not 
indeed with remorse for the harsh treatment of her slaves, 
but with a foreboding of the economic loss she must ulti- 
mately undergo if her slave material deteriorated too 
rapidly. She therefore enjoined, even under Nero, bet- 
ter treatment for those outcasts. In the works of Seneca 
as well as in the letters of Pliny the Younger and the 
official acts of Trajan, milder accents are heard when they 
come to speak of the slave, than the cruel words that fell 
from the pen of the old Stoic, Cato. May they not have 
been an unconscious echo of that new Gospel preached in 
the Catacombs by the Christians, echoes that beat far and 
wide, even to the proconsular chair of the dilettante Pliny 
in Bithynia, and startled even the inmates of Trajan’s 
palace? 

But, though we see Trajan himself taking under his 
special care families with a large number of children, and 
the Empress Faustina providing for the education and pro- 
tection of poor girls, it was rather philanthropy than 
charity that dictated the measure. On the whole, in 
Greece and Rome, everything tended to harden man’s 
heart against his fellow-man. The idea of the omnipo- 
tence and the divinity of the State, the destructive theory 
that the citizen had for his end the State and nothing 
else, the right of conquest, the right of the father over 
the life of his child, slavery, woman’s degraded position, 
these did not soften the Greek or Roman soul. The 
supreme law was selfishness. Terence might put on the 
lips of one of his characters the beautiful words: “ Homo 
sum, nil humani a me alienum puto.” They had little rela- 
tion to the life around him. But Christ once told a simple 
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yet touching story and millions of men that never heard 
of the beautiful phrase of the Roman author know by 
heart the story of the Good Samaritan. From the lips 
and in the Heart of the Divine Being that spoke it two 
thousand years ago, Charity was born. 

The reader of the second and fourth chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles soon realizes that the Church of 
Jerusalem was founded and organized on a plan quite 
different from that of the Churches of Rome, or Ephesus 
or Corinth, although all of course were built upon Christ 
and him whom Christ made the corner-stone of His 
Church, Peter. The special plan upon which the Church 
of Jerusalem was built was suited only to a society re- 
stricted in numbers and territory and living under peculiar 
conditions. It was based on a community of goods and a 
voluntarily accepted poverty or renunciation of property. 
This by no means gives warrant to the theories of those 
who see there an approval of communism. It was a volun- 
tary attempt on the part of men and women aiming at the 
highest possible perfection. Such conditions were never 
intended to be imposed as obligatory on all, and were, in 
fact, soon abandoned. It soon became evident that the 
Church of Jerusalem was not self-supporting. 

\s we learn from St. Paul (Rom. XXVII, 25 ff; 
Philip. IV, 10 ff; II Cor. VIII, 6 ff), the distress of their 
brethren in the Holy City was soon made known to the 
Christians throughout the Empire. Paul and his fellow- 
laborers immediately collected alms for their suffering 
friends, an instance of the first privately organized 
“drive” in the interests of one of the noblest causes in 
which charity ever worked. For it had for its end not 
only the relief of material and physical suffering, but a 
higher end, the diffusion of the truth of the Gospel. It 
was a mission crusade in the truest sense of the work. 
For Jerusalem was for some time the headquarters and 
the general rendezvous of the heralds of the New Law. 
And if material help was given to these messengers of 
God, they and the traveler whoever he might be, everywhere 
received a generous hospitality. At the risk of their lives, 
in the days of persecution, Christians, virgins, deaconesses, 
Bishops and priests penetrated into the Roman prisons like 
the Tullianum where Jugurtha, the Lion of Numidia, had 
once languished in chains, and where martyrs were then 
preparing for death, to relieve their suffering and want. 
From the seventy-seventh letter of St. Cyprian we know 
of the horrors of the African metal mines in which 
thousands of the Faithful suffered. We learn at the same 
time of the organized effort of Christian charity to bind 
their wounds. 

The efforts of Catholic charity soon became officially 
organized in thé early Church. The Liber Pontificalis 
informs us that in the days of Pope Cornelius and of the 
deacon St. Lawrence, the Church of Rome daily fed 1,500 
poor. That of Antioch in the days of St. Chrysostom 
supported as many as 3,000. In the Sixty-sixth Homily 
of this great Doctor on St. Matthew, we read of the efforts 
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of the Church of Antioch to standardize the charities it 
controlled, we get a list of those whom it helped, “ them 
that dwell in prison, the sick in the caravanseries, the 
healthy, those that are absent from their homes, those that 
are maimed in their bodies, those that wait upon the al- 
tar. .’ Such varied activities, so universal in extent 
and so minute in detail, had to be fully systematized. The 
Apostles themselves in the beginning took them under 
their special protection. But soon they found it impossible 
to fulfil the duty of preaching and at the same time of 
administering the goods of the Church. A protest from 
the Hellenizing Jews of Jerusalem who complained that 
the Jewish widows were unduly favored in the distribu- 
tion of alms brought about this division of labor. Seven 
men of proven virtue and integrity were chosen by the 
people themselves to supervise the distribution. The 
Apostles imposed hands upon them and consecrated them 
deacons. These seven deacons, one of whom was the 
Protomartyr, St. Stephen, form the first “ Board of Chari- 
ties” in the history of the Church and of tiie world. It 
was everywhere imitated. Not long after the death of 
Peter in Rome, Pope St. Clement divided the city into 
sections or quarters under the care of deacons, with the 
primary intention of finding out the authentic records of 
the sufferings and death of the Martyrs, but also to su- 
pervise the work of charity. Pope St. Fabian followed 


the example thus set him. The “ deaneries ” thus estab- 
lished differ from those formed after the Constantinian 
peace in A. D. 313. Yet they play a great part in that 
new sphere of charity. They were central relief stations 


in the city, with deacons at their head. Lecky (“ His- 
tory of European Morals,” Vol. II, 79, 80) pays. homage 
to the principle that guided all these hitherto unheard of 
charitable activities. He recognizes that the early Chris- 
tians regarded the poor as the representatives of Christ, 
adding : 

A vast organization of charity, presided over by Bishops, and 
actively directed by the deacons, soon ramified over Christendom, 
till the bond of charity became the bond of unity, and the most 
distant sections of the Christian Church corresponded by the 
interchange of mercy. 


In the earlier days, therefore, of the Catholic Church, 
charity was organized on a vast scale, not only in par- 
ticular dioceses and provinces. It had already assumed 
something of an international and world-wide character. 
While in the two first centuries of her existence, the 
Church does not seem to have possessed much landed 
property, it had a still more precious treasure. The beau- 
tiful story of St. Lawrence tells us that it consisted neither 
in gold nor precious stones. Her treasures were the poor, 
the suffering members of Christ. She could say, like her 
Divine Founder, that she had pity on the multitude. One 
of the most beautiful pages in her story is the record of 
her organized efforts to save the poor, the slave, the child, 
the woman, the prisoner and the outcast from the wretched 
condition to which paganism had condemned them. 
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With St. Ignatius at Montmartre 


Eva FIGUEROA 


Ro a long time I had been planning to go to Europe 
on an errand very dear to my heart, but the difficulty 
was how to make ends meet, and when I took pencil and 
paper to figure things out, I had to give it up. It was 
absolutely hors de question. What was more distressing 
was that I saw no prospect that things would change for 
the better. Then it occurred to me that since the case 
was desperate, I would put it under Our Blessed Mother’s 
care and leave the solution to her. That is how, without 
my knowing the way it happened, I found myself on the 
great transatlantic liner, Olympic, waving my handker- 
chief to my friends on the pier and on my way to Europe. 
It seemed too wonderful to be true. I was in momentary 
expectation of waking up and finding myself in my hall 
room in a second-rate boarding house and seeing the 
walls papered with tiny roses on which I had been looking 
for the last five years. Yet the miracle had taken place. 
I was to have my heart’s desire, and much more than I 
had expected. 

When we had lost sight of. land I looked around in- 
stinctively to see if I knew anyone. There were hun- 
dreds of people on the promenade deck—the entire pas- 
senger list numbered 3,000 as the boat was sold to its 
capacity, but among them all there was not one I knew. 
A heavy weight fell on my heart. I sat alone on the chaise 
longue I had procured, and closed my eyes. What did 
the future hold for me now that for an indefinite time I 
had decided to be among utter strangers? Involuntarily 
I recalled a passage in St. Teresa’s life which relates the 
utter terror she felt in that first hour when, after long 
struggles, she had at last attained her wishes and the 
Reformed Carmel had been founded. Could she after 
all stand such a life? I then opened my eyes, and much 
to my amazement saw sitting in two chairs from mine 
two humble Sisters of St. Dorothy. I jumped up, ran 
over, and greeted them very cordially, for I had found 
my own, and the mist on my eyes and the weight in my 
heart were lifted. 

The Sisters gave me the consoling news that two priests 
were on board, so we had visions of daily Mass and Holy 
Communion; but as it happened, although the Fathers 
were ready to celebrate, there was not an altar at hand, 
and we were deprived of these blessings. But we had a 
pleasant trip, and we five became very good friends. The 
priests undertook to visit the steerage and to bring candy 
and fruits to the children, and I was privileged to accom- 
pany them. It was a treat to see so many beautiful little 
ones and watch their faces beaming at the approach of 
the coveted candy. At last we reached Cherbourg, and 
after a little delay at the Custom House we took the train 
for Paris. The Norman country was beautiful. The 
harvest was over, and the wheat gathered symmetrically 
with its golden color was a fair.sight. It was the first 
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wheat harvested after the war and the whole of France 
was waiting for it. 

My first pilgrimage was to Montmartre, Paris. I was 
less anxious to see the Sacred Heart Basilica than the 
chapel where St. Ignatius and his first followers had con- 
secrated themselves to God. I was stopping at a pension 
in Paris, where only the little Breton maid, who had lost 
four brothers in the war and whose father had lost his 
mind during the great struggle, was a practical Catholic. 
The rest of the people were unbelievers, although they had 
been brought up in the Faith. I suppose my dislike for 
the great metropolis began in that house, owing to the 
fact that neither then nor afterward did I mingle with 
those who constituted the best class of the French people, 
those who are truly Catholic. However, to go to Mont- 
martre I had to ask someone to accompany me, as I did 
not trust myself alone in that neighborhood. There was 
in the house a boy called Jean who was about to enter 
the old Lycée St. Louis, and he volunteered to take me 
to Montmartre. So we set out, and after what seemed to 
me a long journey we at last found ourselves on the top 
of the hill. The Byzantine Basilica was very beautiful, 
the view of Paris at its feet was most imposing, but as 
these were not what I most desired to see, and as the 
evening was fast falling upon us I urged Jean to come 
and help me find the chapel I was looking for. I had 
no other clue to work upon save that it was the place 
where St. Ignatius had made his vows, but this fact did 
not convey anything to my companion nor to those whom 
we approached, so they sent us for information to dif- 
ferent Catholic sources in the vicinity, and after much 
going up and down the hill, and through crooked streets, 
we arrived at 9 Rue Antoinette, Montmartre, where there 
was a convent of the Helpers of the Holy Souls. 

I recognized the Sisters’ habit immediately, as I had 
very often visited with them the sick in our parish and 
also the hospitals. So for the twentieth time we put to 
the nun who opened the door the same question we had 
been asking everybody during the last hour, and to our 
great surprise and relief she told us it was just there 
that St. Ignatius had made his vows. I do not know how 
to express what I felt, but I know that my heart leaped 
with eagerness and devotion as I went in. The Sister was 
kindness itself. So we wanted to see where they had 
taken their vows? Why, of course, we could go and 
kneel down on the very same spot where they had gath- 
ered. I did not trust myself to say a word, for my 
emotion was intense. Soon we reached the little chapel 
and she motioned to us where the place was. Jean stayed 
at a short distance away while Sister related how this 
chapel had been erected on the very spot where St. Denys, 
the first Bishop of Paris, and St. Rusticus and St. Eleu- 
therius, his companions, were martyred, and how from 
the beginning the place had been frequented by great 
numbers of pilgrims. She told how in the sixteenth cen- 
tury Ignatius Lovola, Francis Xavier, Peter Faber, James 
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LLainez, Alphonso Salmeron, Nicholas Bobadilla and Simon 
Rodriguez chose the Chapel of the Martyrs for their 
consecration to God, by the vows of religion, thus laying 
the foundation-stone of the Society of Jesus. The nun 
concluded by saying that many Saints had been in that 
chapel to pray, among them being many founders of 
Religious Orders like St. Vincent de Paul, St. Francis de 
Sales, and Blessed Marie de |’Incarnation. 

When the Sister had finished and went to Jean, who 
apparently was looking around, but who in reality had 
been listening eagerly to her, I could not move from 
where I knelt. Sirce I was a child I had the greatest love 
for the Martyrs, and the thought that I was kneeling on 
the very spot where they had shed their blood for Christ 
overwhelmed me. Then to think, too, that St. Ignatius, 
for whom I have always had the deepest affection and 
reverence, and whose counsels I try to follow in my 
struggles, little or great, had been in that very place to 
consecrate himself to God! I could picture the scene just 
as it took place, Ribadeneira paints it with such vivid 
It was the fifteenth of August, 1534. Very early 


colors. 
in the morning Ignatius and his six companions went to 
the Chapel of St. Denis on Montmartre, the same 


chapel in which I then knelt. They were all alone. Blessed 





HE passage of another twelve months finds the 
Knights of Columbus, doubtless to their honor, 
earning the tribute of the amalgamated prejudice- 
mongers who declare them to’ be the vanguard of the 
Catholic Church in its attempt to exert “ Romish in- 
fluence” over America. The elements of satisfaction in 
this statement are, of course, based upon the correct defini- 
tion of “Romish influence.” The impartial historian 
must record that this influence has been most beneficial to 
America, for it not only brought about the discovery of 
the country, but it is bringing about the discovery that 
\merica was meant to be something more than a paradise 
of mammon, that the Christian ideals professed in the 
basic Constitution of the American Commonwealth, are 
something more than political platitudes. 

One activity of the Knights of Columbus during the 
past twelve months is particularly promising in its prob- 
able effect in combating the gross materialism of our day 
and place. The K. of C. national correspondence school 
holds out the hope that in the near future there will be a 
common source of information concerning the true 
philosophy of life, a source open to all, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, but operating, as of right it should, under solely 
Catholic auspices. 
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Peter Faber, who had been ordained priest a month 
previous, said the Mass, and when the time came for Holy 
Communion he turned towards his companions, holding 
in his hands the Blessed Sacrament. One after another 
they made their vows and received Holy Communion, and 
Faber turning towards the altar made his own. Two 
years consecutively in the same place and under the same 
circumstances they renewed their vows, without St. Igna- 
tius, who had gone to Spain, but with three more com- 
panions, Claude Le Jay, Paschas Broet, Join Codure. I 
knew the passage by heart, for I had rehearsed the scene 
sO many times, now here I was rehearsing it once more, 
but this time with the proper background. 

Jean and I left the chapel in silence, and all the way 
home we hardly said a word, just enough to be civil to 
each other. Jean had entered the chapel with a superior, 
ironic smile, and had left it looking very serious, after 
having made a genuflection, and signed himself with the 
Cross. When we reached the house he thanked me 
effusively. Why did he thank me? Was it not I who 
was indebted to him for having taken so much trouble to 
please me? Or was it that he, too, had been moved, and 
the remembrances of his early years, of those years when 
he believed, had stirred him? 






It has been a persistent virtue of the Knights of 
Columbus that in seeking to dispose of their war fund 
they have always borne in mind the most just principle 
that the greatest good of the greatest number should be 
the final end. There have been, and there will always 
follow in the wake of every war, scattered cases of in- 
dividual suffering which, in the aggregate, amount to a 
portentous total, requiring great resources to bring about 
alleviation and comfort. With the Knights it has not been 
a problem to meet the needs of these cases, for the remedy- 
ing of these needs rightly belongs to the government that 
called the sufferers into service. With the Knights it has 
been a problem so to devise their plans of activity that they 
were able to meet generic needs. Their welfare work 
during the war, based upon the well-known principle of 
“Everybody Welcome and Everything Free ” was bene- 
ficial to all men, because it was intended for all and 
adapted to all. So, too, their vast employment work met 
the desire of the mass of the returned men for some 
medium through which they could obtain decently paid 
employment without any handicap of fees for registration 
or other red-tape obstructions. And the free evening 
schools of the Knights of Columbus were of the same 
pattern of the greatest service for the greatest number: 
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a genuine and effective attempt to restore in some measure 
the lost economic advantage entailed by months of ser- 
vice in the army or the navy. 

Yet these benefits had obvious limitations. It was of 
no avail to maintain job-seeking bureaus when all the 
worth-while jobs had been sought and found; it was only 
meeting part of the problem to establish and maintain 
evening schools among industrial communities when the 
rural communities stood in just as great need. Hence the 
Knights of Columbus, late in 1921, took a most important 
step, the magnitude of which is now fully realized by the 
indisputable emphasis of simple arithmetic. The Knights 
decided that to meet the just demand for attention on the 
part of the ex-service men in. the non-urban sections, 
means must be devised to reach them with instructional 
advantages similar to those enjoyed by their comrades in 
the cities and towns. And the first free correspondence 
school ever established came into being. 

To date more than 30,000 veterans of all creeds and 
colors—although, and it is America’s good fortune, colors 
are less variegated than creeds—have applied for scholar- 
ships in the new institution, which offers courses in thirty 
different technical subjects. Each subject’s adaptability 
to mail-instruction has been tested, and competent tutors 
have been engaged to direct the studies, the K. of C. school 
being a sort of clearing house for pupils and tutors. 
There is absolutely no charge for the war veterans, who 
can select their subject and then depend upon their own 
ambition and industry to provide the price fur courses 
which, in the average commercial correspondence school, 
would cost them substantial sums. 

The initial success of this movement is somewhat alarm- 
ing. It calls for the discriminating management which, 
fortunately, is generally associated with the name, Knights 
of Columbus. It promises tremendous possibilities, for 
if technical subjects can be so successfully taught by mail 
and meet with so ready and large a demand, there is 
nothing to hinder the teaching of Catholic philosophy and 
the humanities by mail: of providing, in short, a mail- 
system university for the instruction of all those who 
yearn for guidance in their mental betterment and are 
unable, for many reasons, to obtain it amid the hurly- 
burly of everyday life. 

Defense of the necessary first principles of the teaching 
of American history figures as a conspicuous activity of 
the Knights of Columbus during the past twelve months. 
The Knights established their American historical com- 
mission at San Francisco during their last supreme con- 
vention. That the commission has succeded in arousing 
what is left of the popular conscience to the inroads mad< 
by propaganda into the national textbooks is evidenced 
by the several commissions of inquiry instituted in the 
larger cities, and by the sudden awakening of organizations 
other than the Knights of Columbus to the vital need of 
purging American histories of the impurities that have 
crept or have been insinuated into them. The publica- 
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tion of Mahoney’s “ Monroe Doctrine” of Kinsman’s 
“Charters of Liberty ” and of Russell’s story of the or- 
ganized attempt to pervert American history are notable 
achievements of the commission. It would be genuinely 
regrettable if this commission, which has finally suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating what was always a readily ascer- 
tainable fact, that Catholic Americans were and are ever 
yearning to demonstrate their zeal in the promotion of 
things intellectual, should discontinue its work after so fine 
a beginning. 

The patriotic claims of the Knights of Columbus have 
never been more authoritatively or satisfactorily proved 
than in this championship of the struggle against those 
who would damage the raw materials of patriotism, the 
national story. The distinguished gentlemen comprising 
the K. of C. historical commission and the board of judges 
in the national history monograph contest, have been sub- 
jected to some rude bombardment on account of the bliss- 
fully or maliciously ignorant ; but their achievement is real 
and will live. It required boldness to initiate it and 
greater boldness to carry it on; but the Knights of Colum- 
bus have learned, or certainly should have learned the ef- 
ficacy of toujours l’audace in a righteous cause. May 
they continue. 

A common lie has been put into circulation concerning 
not only the history movement of the Knights but another 
and more intrinsically Catholic movement successfully 
inaugurated by them during the past year, to wit, their 
Roman welfare movement. It was Pope Benedict XV, 
who, when the Knights visited him on their pilgrimage to 
St. Peter’s in 1920, requested them to undertake a wel- 
fare work to counterbalance the proselyting activities of 
certain American sects in Italy. His successor, the pres- 
ent Supreme Pontiff, not only reiterated the request of his 
predecessor, but showed his personal, interest to the extent 
of donating for the use of the Knights a plot of Vatican 
land. The lie, rather clumsily implied in a hundred ar- 
ticles in as many different media of bigotry, is to the 
effect that the K. of C., in their history and Italian work, 
are employing war funds meant for other purposes. 

There is an obvious retort to this lie, and it may take 
the form of an invitation. Let anybody uttering it or 
believing it visit not only a K. of C. school, but any hos- 
pital containing disabled veterans of the war, and the 
evidence of the gradual expenditure of the Knights of 
Columbus war fund will be found. For the Knights are 
ministering faithfully to the thousands of men who remain 
as relics of the bloodiest conflict of modern times. The 
Knights are operating in 362 hospitals, providing enter- 
tainment, personal service, athletic recreation and the little 
creature comforts that mean more to the man who cannot 
otherwise obtain them than all the resolutions of sympathy 
that even the most august assemblage may adopt. 

In addition, the Knights are continuing the education 
in higher institutions of some 400 veterans who were 
fortunate enough to merit the award of K. of C. college 
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scholarships, and they are attending daily to the settlement 
of claims for ex-service men who would not, without 
their aid, readily secure the compensation that is their due. 
In short, the K. of C. are adequately fulfilling their war- 
time motto, “ See Him Through;” when the rest of the 
world has forgotten, or is remembering only the ancient 
and foolish inventions of bigotry, these Knights con- 
tinue their effective aid to men of all creeds, knowing no 
rule but that of the greatest service to the greatest num- 
ber. 

Perhaps the surest test of the soundness and effectual- 
ness of the Order’s administration is the record of its 
internal prosperity. It has grown apace during the past 
twelve months, now literally approaching the 800,000 
mark. In such jurisdictions as Mexico we find it es- 
pecially flourishing, undertaking educational work which 
the State would obstruct from other sources. Its insur- 
ance department is thriving; its lecture work during the 
winter season was an unqualified success, and in general its 
Catholic educational and charity activity was never more 
widespread or effective. The determination of the 
Knights to adopt aggressive measures in the matter of 
propaganda to counter the vilification of the professional 
bigots is solidly evidenced by the operations of the 
Columbia press, an enduring monument to the genius of 
the Order’s direction, in the new national headquarters at 
New Haven. 

With the departure of the captains and the kings and 
the swiftly receding memories of war achievements the 
Knights of Columbus stand today, through sagacious man- 
agement, still in the forefront, striving for the success of 
the Catholic cause. Attack from without can only 
strengthen them: it is suspicion and envious discord with- 
in that will damage them if damage can be done. But 
the good sense and Catholic chivalry of the-Order—will 
prevail in asserting loyalty to the cause of Mother Church 
and in effecting that ager 4 through contintious deeds. 
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>Zionism and the Rutenberg Scheme 
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HE Hofy Father has addressed to the Council of the 

League of Nations and to the Governments repre- 
sented diplomatically at the Vatican a note on the affairs of 
Palestine. Pius XI declares that while not opposing any 
reasonable arrangements for Jewish settlement in the Holy 
Land, he has to protest against the establishment there of 
a Jewish State, as detrimental to the legitimate interests 
of the Christians and Mohammedans who form the great 
mass of population. As I write the Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is in London urging the same views on 
the British Government. On June 21, in the House of 
Lords, a resolution was carried against the Government, 
a resolution condemning the Zionist regime as a viola- 
tion of the pledges given that the British mandate for 
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Palestine would secure equal rights to all its people. But 
satisfactory as this is, it would be over-sanguine to count 
upon the Government’s retracing its steps. For some 
reason that is difficult to fathom Lloyd George and 
his colleagues seem to be helpless in the hands of the 
Zionists, and it is to be feared that they have further 
tied their hands by signing a concession that puts the 
whole industrial future of Palestine in the hands of a 
Zionist clique headed by a Russian Jew. 

When one makes a protest against the handing over of 
the Holy Land to a small Zionist minority, the reply is 
sometimes made that opposition to Zionism is nothing 
but a piece of narrow-minded, intolerant, anti-Semiticism. 
But as the Patriarch of Jerusalem told me the other day, 
considerable numbers of the Jewish people of Palestine 
are as much opposed to the policy of the Zionists as are 
the Catholics and the Mohammedans. In this connection 
I may note that this opposition is not confined to the older 
Jewish residents in the Holy Land. Many leading repre- 
sentatives of Judaism in other countries take the same 
position on this question. One of the most important 
Jewish organizations in England is the “ League of 
British Jews.” At its recent general meeting, presided 
over by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, there was a definite 
stand against the Zionist ideal and policy. It was de- 
clared that “ The League stands for a clear, definite prin- 
ciple that the Jews constitute a religious community or 
brotherhood, and not a nation. If that principle is lost 
in this country it will be lost everywhere.” Sir Philip 
Magnus, in acknowledging his reelection to the vice-presi- 
dency of the League, spoke in the same sense, and quoted 
the words of the late Chief Rabbi in support of his view. 
Opposition to Zionism is therefore anything but opposi- 
tion to Judaism. It is opposition to a political and 
financial adventure engineered by one party in Judaism, 
at the expense and to the ultimate ruin of the majority of 
the people in the Holy Land. 

That ruin has already begun. After a visit to Palestine 
Lord Raglan describes what he has actually seen of the 
first fruits of the new regime. Thus he writes: “I have 
visited a number of the Jewish colonies. Near some of 
them are to be seen the ruins of Arab villages whose 
inhabitants were evicted to make room for the Jews.” 
These colonists are immigrant Jews who are being settled 
on the land. But of the 25,000 immigrants—all of them 
Jews—who have arrived in Palestine in the last two years 
only about 25 per cent have been thus settled. Most of 
these immigrants come from the Jewish quarters of cities 
and towns in Eastern Europe. If they were put on the 
land they would starve. They are men of the streets, 
who have drifted to Palestine under the impression that 
in this new land of promise they would find openings for 
trade, or easy work and “easy money.” The Zionists 
welcomed them as a reinforcement for their small num- 
bers, but they have found thousands of unemployed on 
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their hands and have had to improvise public works for 
them. 

A Russian Jew, Mr. Rutenberg, has come to the rescue 
with a scheme for providing work for these and many 
thousands more of immigrant recruits for Zionism. It 
is also to be a paying proposition for its promoters. 
There is no mere philanthropy of quixotic Jewish patriot- 
ism about this strange business. Strange it is, for, unless 
he is sadly belied, Rutenberg has a curious record: He 
has not disavowed the narrative of his connection with 
the Russian revolutionary movement as far back as 1905, 
which has been published in the Times and other news- 
papers. The most important part of it is what purports 
to be his own statement of the part he took in the cold- 
blooded murder of his former colleague, the “ Orthodox ” 
priest Gapon, who led the demonstrators in Petersburg on 
the “ Bloody Sunday ” of 1905, and afterwards became a 
secret informer in the employ of the police. The nar- 
rative tells how Rutenberg lured Gapon to the lonely 
house where he was hanged by a party of revolutionists 
who had condemned him to death. 

Rutenberg is not even a capitalist who could himself 
finance a vast engineering scheme. He has obtained from 
the British and Zionist Governments a concession which, 
if need be, could easily have been placed in the hands of 
firms that could at once produce all the money needed. 
But he appears to be looking for the necessary capital to 
the Zionist groups in Europe and America. 

He originally put forward his plans in a pamphlet 
printed in Hebrew and English and circulated by the 
Zionist organization. In this pamphlet he distinctly stated 
that his scheme was to be entirely for the benefit of 
the Jews, controlled and directed by Jews and executed 
by Jewish workmen, who would be trained to work as well 
as the Arabs did, as otherwise the Arabs would have a 
share in the scheme which ought to be kept, from first to 
last, entirely in Jewish hands. 

The plan is one that has often been proposed in the 
past. Its object is to utilize the water power of the 
Jordan valley for the development of electricity to be 
distributed from the power stations for lighting the towns, 
driving rolling stock on tramways and railways and sup- 
plying power to factories to be erected throughout the 
country. The first work to be done will be the erection 
of a dam or barrage across the hollow of the Jordan valley 
at a point near the southern outflow from the Lake of 
Gennesareth. From the Lake to the Dead Sea the Jordan 
aptly named the “ descending” river has a fall of more 
than 600 feet through a narrow ravine-like valley seventy 
miles long. It will be possible to erect a series of barrages 
on this downward course of the river, and there are besides 
several tributary streams, each in its own narrow valley, 
which are possible sources of further power. Rutenberg 
is given the sole and exclusive control of all the water 
power of Palestine, and the right to take over any lands 
or buildings that may be required for his work and for 
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its various future developments. All pre-existing con- 
cessions or rights that may stand in the way are canceled. 
In a word this Russian Jew agent of Zionism is given 
absolute control of the whole industrial future of the 
country. More than this, by including the eastern tribu- 
taries of the Jordan in the concession, the Zionists are in- 
directly given the control of the future development of 
Trans-Jordania which does not belong to their original 
mandate. 

Financial experts are divided in opinion as to the pos- 
sibility of making Palestine an industrial country. But 
however this may be the Rutenberg scheme will bring into 
it armies of new immigrants, Zionist Jews, to supply the 
labor for his plan. This means the further impoverish- 
ment, and is directed at the ultimate expulsion, ef consider- 
able numbers of the Arabs, Christian and Moslem. 

There is a further objection to the scheme, which has 
already been put forward by a few Christian lovers of the 
Holy Land, Catholic and Protestant, but which ought 
surely to be voiced by all for whom the shores of Gen- 
nesareth are a sanctuary hallowed by the footsteps of Our 
Blessed Lord. The Lake remains unchanged through 
more than nineteen centuries. It is to be feared that the 
Rutenberg scheme will utterly alter and destroy its natural 
features, submerging all the lower lands around its margin, 
and the valleys that run up between its neighboring 
heights. This objection was successfully urged years ago, 
when under the Turkish régime a French engineer put 
forward another scheme for a barrage on the upper 
Jordan. Of course we may be told that the high level of 
the barrage will be so fixed as to prevent any serious 
change in the water level of the Lake. It is well to re- 
member what happened some twenty years ago when the 
great Aswan dam was being erected at the First Cataract 
of the Nile. To the protest that the result would be the 
flooding and destruction of the beautiful temples of Philae 
it was replied that the head of water would be kept below 
the level of their foundations. But in a few years, in 
order to increase the head of water, the height of the 
barrage was raised by several feet, and Philae is now 
permanently flooded. One can hardly expect that a Zion- 
ist Jew administration will balance Christian reverence for 
the Holy Places of Galilee against the possibility of secur- 
ing another million or two of electric horse-power, and 
even if the Lake is spared for the moment we may well 
fear that the story of Aswan and Philae will be repeated 
in the Jordan valley. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Editors are not Responsible for Opinions Expressed in 
this Department. 


Colleges in 1822 
To the Editor of America: 
Allow the writer to call attention to an error appearing in the 
excellent letter of Mr. George F. O’Dwyer in your issue of 
July 15. In the list of “ Colleges in 1822,” Middlebury College is 
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located in Maine, whereas that institution was founded in 1800 in 
Middlebury, Vermont, under Congregationalist auspices. 


Washington. A. G B. 


Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Regarding the communication of A. X. in your issue of July 1, 
Nego suppositum! Instead of substituting salesmen for mis- 
sionaries, | urged that missionaries use the tactics of salesmen. 
All salesmen are missionaries; propaganda all along the line from 
Aspirin to Zozodont is their chief stock in trade. A salesman 
missionary is certainly no contradiction in terms. Many mis- 
sonaries might learn much from the modern, up-to-date, energetic 
salesman. Selling genuine stock in the Kingdom of Heaven is 
a profession calling at least for the exercise of the same qualities 
requisite in one who sells stock in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

The problem was pushed back on to the seminaries, because 
there seemed to be nowhere else to place it. Even A. X. does 
not offer any other responsible source for our failure to make 
more converts. Moreover, A. X. overlooks the fact that the mis- 
sionaries we are sending abroad to foreign fields are pretty much 
in the same class as the parish priests here at home, and con- 
vert-making abroad presents almosi the same difficulties as here 
at home. Most foreign missionaries are, strange to say, occupied 
to an overwhelming degree with those who are already Catholics. 
Very few -nissionaries in the East and the Far East are in actual 
contact with the hosts of infidelity and heresy! Dr. McGlinchey, 
in his recent book, “The Conversion of the Pagan World,” 
brings this out with startling emphasis. Since we have no mis- 
sionaries converting infidels and heretics in this country, and A. X. 
rejects the salesman idea, what does A. X. propose? I have asked 
this before, and still await an answer from him. 


Pittsburgh. ewe 


Compton Mackenzie’s Novels 
the Editor of AMERICA: 

Am | eccentric in looking for consistency in an inconsistent 
world? Or is my conception of consistency wrong? In your 
issue of May 20 I read a vigorous editorial on “ Our ‘ Slice-of- 
Life’ Novelists” which belabored the new school with a zest 
that warmed me. But still fresh in my memory was an article 
in the issue of April 15, just five weeks earlier, in which Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, one of the high priests of the new cult, was 
canonized and assigned to his niche in the sanctuary. Do you 
find anything contradictory in the situation? 

Perhaps I am wrong. I may be one of those “ moralistic 
Rip Van Winkles,” who, according to Mr. Mackenzie’s eulogist 
in America, are the only people who “can accuse Mackenzie of 
indecency.” Perhaps I am more reactionary than America. At 
any rate I am a little puzzled to find out how his work will, to 
quote your editorial, “strongly fortify our youths and maidens 
with sound principles, and thoroughly imbue them with a love 
of good literature.” 

How about “Sylvia Scarlett,” for instance? Will the perusal 
of Sylvia’s history achieve that end? “One must grant,” says 
America, “that she is rather a Bohemian personage, but she 
has a grave philosophy of life.” Well, yes, we can grant the 
Bohemianism; that is not demanding too much. Granted. Her 
ancestry, as far as the author lets us into his confidence, is a bit 
vivid; grandmother, a “ daughter of joy,” unless you prefer the 
shorter and uglier word; mother, less casual, but still not puri- 
tanical (two legal marriages out of a possible three); father, 
an embezzler, race-track tout, cheap swindler. A distinctive, if 
not beautiful, family tree. Her own career, as set forth minutely 
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and without the slightest reticence, a little more varied and 
lurid; at twelve years, or thereabout, little ventures in petty 
thievery ; then swindling on a larger scale; blackmailing ; an inter- 
val of comparative respectability, and marriage; then divorce, 
for which she deliberately provided the cause; prostitution; ex- 
tortion; gambling; pandering; with intimate pictures of her fel- 
low-travelers on the primrose path and their doings; of cabarets, 
gambling houses, dance halls and brothels in London, Paris, Rio, 
Buenos Aires and elsewhere. And these not mere incidents but 
the sole stuff of the book. 

I wonder if this is what America, in its April mood, calls “the 
beauty of these books—the great rare, elfish beauty, . . . the 
blended product of keen insight and delight in natural loveliness 
with a spiritual nostalgia that results from the disillusioned 
ventures of the soul.” I confess, I do not quite grasp the mean- 
ing of the passage, but that is a small matter. Critical literature 
in these days is a thing of phrases, not thoughts. It sounds like 
what Jeffrey calls “ambitious conversation.” But I do not think 
I am far astray if I interpret it as something complimentary. 
Equally complimentary in intent, I think, is the following: 
“There is, one could easily prove, no modern book which ap- 
peals so directly to ripening youth of our times as ‘ Sinister 
Street,’ and so the question is continually being put, ‘Why does 
it end that way—with this almost crazy pursuit, through the 
underworld, for a fatuous girl?’ Why, indeed, except that both 
Michael Fane and Compton Mackenzie sought to link things 
which in this modern world are simply not even conceived of as 
being interwoven, though painstaking research might show that 
Our Lord made a synthesis of them and that the Church has 
understood. 

Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. Tuomas GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 

The Puritan “Morons” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Are Anglo-Saxon or Puritan ideals and idiosyncrasies still 
moving the population of this country? According to the spokes- 
man for the select segment of Puritan descendants in these 
United States, William Allen White, of Kansas, who recently 
defended the cause of the above in Collier's Weekly, the ideals 
of the men who founded Boston and Salem are still influencing 
the heterogeneous population. 

But are these much-touted ideals having an effect? The writer 
says, emphatically, No! Generally speaking, these ideals are nil. 
One only hears them harped upon in these days of commence- 
ments and graduations when impressive gentlemen and ladies of 
Puritan or Pilgrim descent get up on platforms and expatiate 
and rhapsodize and discharge verbal grenades, extolling the deeds 
of their “moron” ancestors, and exhorting the restless youth 
before them to strive to follow them that this supposedly superio: 
Republic might live. Did I say “moron”? I did, and, further- 
more I repeat the pet word that Mr. White, of Kansas, uses to 
designate the industrious and eminently emigrant element that 
have overflowed into this country the past one hundred years. 
The word also exactly fits the majority of Puritians and Anglo- 
Saxons who were driven out of England in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. My conclusion is that Mr. 
White and others of his ilk are biased, with a strong streak of 
jealousy. White, in his article in Collier’s Weekly, “lambasted,” 
verbally, the foreign element that have usurped the prestige of 
his favorite Puritan or Anglo-Saxon descendants. 


Let us see. This morning I picked up the Courier-Citizen, 
a daily newspaper printed here, and glanced over the list of 
Puritan valedictorians, salutatorians, leading singers and speakers 
in the graduation exercises of the chief grammar schools in town. 
Here are a few: Pawtucket Grammar School: Salutatory, Ray- 
mond Quinn, Irish extraction; declamation, Austin Brosnan, 
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Irish; piano solo, Madeline Le Vallee, French-Canadian; essay, 
with valedictory, Ruth Brennan, Irish. Colburn Grammar School: 
Piano solo, Rose Garcia, Italian; violin solo, Agnes F. Shea, 
Irish; valedictory, Arthur Gallagher, Irish. Butler Grammar 
School: Salutatory, Antigone Tsorgas, Greek; presentation class 
gift by president of class, John Vaughan, Irish; valedictory, 
Joseph Balevic, Polish. Lincoln Grammar School: Salutatory, 
Sylvia Y. Leshinsky, Jewish; valedictory, Raea D. Cohen, Jew- 
ish. Varnum Grammar School: Salutatory, Raymond Coleman, 
Irish; declamation, Walter Poulette, French-Canadian; declama- 
tion, Stanley Pacula, Polish; valedictory, Lewis Crowell, English. 
Lowell Vocational School: Class officers, 1922: Alice R. Nolin, 
French-Canadian, president; .Pearl R. Spence, English, vice- 
president; Mary J. Doran, Irish, secretary; Madeline L. Welch, 
Irish, treasurer. 

But more enlightening than these are the names of the star 
scholars in this year’s high-school ensemble. Ninety-five scholars 
won scholastic honors, and nearly sixty-five per cent were de- 
scendants of “moron” emigrants: Irish, Scotch, French-Cana- 
dians, Polish, Swedish, Greek and Jewish. The salutatorian this 
year is Mary Lane, a graduate of the Sacred Heart parish 
school and of Irish extraction; the valedictorian is Brendan 
Leahey, who is also of Irish extraction. The above scions of 
“moron” emigrants have given a good account of themselves in 
Lowell’s schools; their predecessors have given a favorable ac- 
count of themselves in business and social circles here and in other 
cities and towns in the country. 

There is nothing the matter with America, Mr. White, and its 
emigrant population. But there is “a whole lot” the matter with 
Mr. White and the half-baked, “moron” degenerates, some of 
Puritan stock, who are going around the country paralyzing and 
making void the well-meant aspirations of emigrants who want 
to become real Americans. Instead of Americanizing they are 
de-Americanizing. 


Lowell, . Mass. Georce F. O’Dwvyer. 
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Checking Up Modern Industry. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. H. A. Frommelt in his “ Sidelights on Modern Indus- 
trialism,” printed in America for June 3, seems to have a special 
grievance against the use of gauges, jigs and templates for large 
production. Yet this plan is not new, for the Whitworths, famous 
machine-builders in England, about one-hundred years ago, com- 
menced to use gauges as safe guards, which enabled them to 
produce with accuracy interchangeable parts that invariably fit 
when they reach their destination overseas. Brown & Sharpe, 
Providence, and the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
were among the first in this country to adopt a standard gauge 
and jig system. This was some eighty years ago. The practise 
is now almost universal in small as well as large shops. 


/Nepe djee~ | 
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By way of digression, I would remark that during the war 
and since America has had much to say criticizing “ profiteering.” 
I take it that here is where H. A. Frommelt got his cue about 
“stock taking” and a “general inventory.” In the metal indus- 
try, during the war-work on war-orders done on a “ cost-plus” 
plan the owners could and perhaps did make all kinds of profits. 
The next stage of war-workers were those “a-priority” con- 
tractors. These were in nearly as advantageous a position to bid 
on war contracts whatever they saw fit, feeling assured that the 
award would come their way. The lean operators were those 
working under “B and C” priority, government permits on 
“agricultural stuff,” etc. The “B and C” were working for the 


home market and were obliged to pay the same wage-rate and 
the same price for materials as those in the preferred war-work 
classes, and besides they had to compete nation-wide in the open 
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market for the retention of the trade that was theirs for many 
years before the war. 

In regard to inventories, no plant worth mentioning will attempt 
to operate without a perpetual inventory which is another name 
for an inventory kept up to date daily. Consequently, none of 
these manufacturers who were hit by the crash were at a loss in 
regard to the extent of their loss on stock, whether finished or in 
process of finishing, or raw materials on hand or contracted for. 
While it is very far-fetched to call this glut what H. A. From- 
melt terms “ waste,” it is quite true the loss through shrinkage of 
values was enormous and proved disastrous to thousands. No 
one, it appears, foresaw its coming; consequently, the most experi- 
enced got caught by the slump just as completely as the greenest 
beginner. Anyway, it is all bosh for H. A. Frommelt to pretend 
that labor was to blame in part and the management had to stand 
nearly all the loss, for the owners always do stand all. 

It is history that the raw materials had to be ordered many 
months before needed to fill bona-fide orders’ for responsible 
parties. They were ordered that way because of the great de- 
mand, at peak prices for them. The first warning that manufac- 
turers had that a “let-up” was headed their way reached them in 
June, 1920, and then only through wholesale “ cancellations.” 
Those having their product ready to ship were blocked through 
cancellations. On the other hand, those who had orders out for 
raw materials found them rushed in, a condition that was hard 
on the manufacturer, because the means through which he could 
meet his bills were blocked, the wherewith being still in the plant 
held down through canceled orders. Of this situation, H. A. From- 
melt says: “ The great ugly fact was that American industry was 
distressingly wasteful.” Anyway, to my own knowledge, reput- 
able men of large affairs who went through the 1873 and also the 
1893 panic and the intervening financial flurries were caught 
loaded down with, for the time-being unmarketable stuff, finished 
products in 1920 for which then there was no market and it will 
most likely take two or three years more to dispose of them. The 
way the square, upstanding manufacturer met this “ waste” was to 
raise money on his reputation, or on bonds or mortgages, or by 
sacrificing his home or anything else he possessed in order to 
tide over the squeeze he was in. Naturally, there were a few 
“sharks” to the fore who insisted upon obtaining their pound of 
flesh regardless of consequences to others, and that too in the 
most cold-blooded way, that they might take advantage of some 
who only needed a little time to find a way out. 

One of H. A. Frommelt’s stage plays is that “ There is no such 
thing as craftsmanship. The modern workman is actually trained 
to overlook defects.” In refutation of this blind-alley, slander 
stuff, I need but call attention to the triplicate copies of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin Apprentice Indenture papers. 
In 1915, the Industrial Commission was by the legislature given 
supervision of all kinds of apprentices within the State. The 
relationship between the Commission, the apprentices and their 
employers has always been cordial. These apprentice papers dif- 
fer only in the rate of wages from the form that had been in 
vogue in representative shops for fifty years previous to the 
advent of the Commission. The rates stated in the Commission’s 
Indenture are higher than they were in 1914 and about what they 
were in 1915. In this connection, I would remark that never before 
in the history of this country were there so many opportunities for 
live, young, first-class mechanics to get a foothold on both feet 
in business for themselves as today; nor were there so many op- 
portunities for young men to find so many advantageous open- 
ings. But nearly all such I have come in contact with since the 
war are in debt or at least live up to the limit of their earnings. 
Therefore, they must continue to take their chance with the 
common herd and very likely remain at that level the rest of 
their days. 


Milwaukee. T. J. Neacy. 
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The Government and the Strikers 


HE railway strike, the strike in the textile indus- 
tries and the strike of the coal-miners eliminate all 
monotony from these hot summer days. The fight of 
the workers has been bitter, but it has already borne fruit. 
It has convinced thousands who have never been interested 
in the labor question that “ something” must be doue to 
effect a lasting industrial peace. If this conviction spreads, 
the strikes have served a good purpose. 

At present two questions recur with persistency. The 
first touches the right to strike, and, indirectly, the right 
of collective bargaining. If, in an emergency declared by 
itself, the Federal Government can draft workers, and 
force them into employment relinquished by the strikers, 
then the right to strike is practically destroyed. When 
the workers are compelled to debate with labor boards and 
the Government as well as against the capitalists, it is 
obvious that the scales have been unevenly weighted. 
Further, if the strike has been called to enforce the right 
of collective bargaining, this right also is destroyed. It is 
true that the interests of the public must be protected 
by the Government, but it must not be forgotten that 
the Government is not justified in using means which 
destroy these two rights. And it should be clear that 
the interests of the general public are far more intimately 
connected with the rights of the workers than thev are 
with the rights of the capitalists. No country is well 
governed if unfair industrial conditions are authorized by 
law, and protected by all the force which the Government 
can muster. 

A second question which the capitalists have answered 
to their own satisfaction, clamors for an answer founded 
on justice. “ Must the worker be forced to accept a 
lower wage in order that dividends be maintained at a 
high level?” Probably the most flagrant example in in- 
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dustrial history of wage-cutting for this purpose, is fur- 
nished by the textile industries of Manchester, New 
Hampshire. At the Providence Convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Social Workers, the following state- 
ment, as yet uncontradicted, was made by the Rev. H. A. 
Jump: 

Although the Amoskeag has increased its capital from $4,000,000 
to $44,000,000, entirely out of war-earnings, has a surplus of 
$37,000,000 and has not shaved dividends one cent it has asked 
its employes to stand a wage-cut of forty-two and one-half per 
cent. The question it seems to me, is this: should a corporation 
of inordinate wealth, which has made tremendous profits, grant- 
ing that it has lost $1,000,000 in the last year, put all the burden 
of deflation on its wage-earners? 


The workers are not fools, and when they understood 
that they were asked to submit to a starvation-wage in 
order that a group of capitalists might continue to live in 
luxury, they acted as men and called a strike. For more 
than six months this strike has continued, and the 
Amoskeag refuses to retreat one inch from its position 
“ Nothing to arbitrate.” For once, at least, the Amos- 
keag is right. It has nothing to arbitrate, because it 
has no case which an impartial tribunal could possibly 
uphold. 

Yet strikes go on, and will go on as long as arrogant 
capitalism is able to force its way. The rattle of bullets 
is a confession that not even the Government can enforce 
the principles of justice in the industrial world. If the 
Government would in fact assume control of the railways 
and the mines, and bring into clear light the financial 
jugglings of the past and of the present, the justice of 
labor’s chief claims would be at once apparent. But that 
is an action which, at present, seems remote from the 
mind of any who are authorized to speak for the Govern- 


ment. 


Enemies of American Freedom 


OR more than a year, a vigorous drive against the 

Catholic parish schoo] has made itself felt in many 

of the States. For the present the fight has been ap- 

parently abandoned in Michigan, but in Oklahoma, Cali- 

fornia and especially in Oregon, the situation is such as 
to cause the gravest apprehension. 

Opponents of the Catholic school may be divided into 
two classes. In the first, and smaller, division, are to be 
counted the schoolmen who have borrowed their philos- 
ophy, with scarcely a change, from the bureaucrats of 
France and Prussia. These men are firm believers in the 
absolute supremacy of the civil power. They utterly re- 
ject the Catholic and American position that the State 
exists for the citizen, and hold, with a firmness which 
Napoleon and Bismarck would have envied, that the 
citizen exists for the glorification of the State. Hence, as 
far as may be possible, every human activity must be 
subjected to the supervision and control of the secular 
State. Education, they perceive, a social factor of 
tremendous importance, is among the most powerful 
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weapons which a State can wield, and like all bureaucrats 
and tyrants, they look with suspicion upon every school 
which is not the willing tool of the State. If they can 
control education, they can make the next generation a race 
of cringing serfs who will regard the government as the 
source of every right, and the sanction of every duty. 
Like a free press and a free electorate, the school freed 
from political domination is the most determined enemy 
of tyranny and State slavery. In the Catholic school, an 
institution which protects and fosters man’s natural rights, 
insisting that these rights are wholly independent, in their 
origin and essential exercise, of the civil power, they find 
a social factor which blocks the practical realization of 
their philosophy. 

The second class is composed of bigots of every variety, 
one only in their hatred of the Catholic Church. Their 
assaults upon the freedom of American education might 
be disregarded, were it not for the fact that they have 
been organized against the parish school by clever and 
unscrupulous leaders. Yet against them, as against the 
philosophical opposition to the parish school, Catholics 
have one safe and ready argument. It lies in sending 
their children to the parish school, and in giving all possible 
aid to the clergy and the Sisters who conduct it. No 
Catholic can be deemed a practical Catholic who sends 
his children to a non-Catholic school, when a Catholic 
school is at hand, or who neglects to provide for their 
Catholic training when forced to entrust his children to 
a school not marked by the Cross of Christ. And at the 
present time when our schools are threatened by the 
enemes of God and His Church, it is nothing less than 
treason to the Faith to patronize_the school in which 
religious instruction js forbidden by law. > 

Catholic patronage of the Catholic school is the first 
argument against bigotry and State-worship. When it is 
employed, we can fight with a clear conscience, by our 
votes and our influence, against the despotism which is 
creeping over the land. Nor let it be forgotten that the 
fight against the parish school is but the beginning of a 
campaign which will put an end to domestic peace and 
harmony, and, ultimately, to political freedom in the 
United States. 


The Nineteen Worthies of Christendom 

OR eighteen centuries, said William Gladstone, the 

Catholic Church harnessed the forces of civiliza- 
tion to her triumphal car. The ecclesiastical authorities, 
who are supervising the completion of the Episcopal 
Cathedral of St John the Divine in New York City seem 
partially at least to have carved that sentiment in marble 
and wood in the monument they are building. From a 
parapet at the entrance of the choir, nineteen figures, each 
one the representative of a century and its greatest con- 
tributor to the world’s moral and spiritual advancement, 
are gathered in friendly conclave. A twentieth niche re- 
mains unoccupied. At the end of this century a new 
worthy will enter this Hall of Fame. 
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As he surveys the figures a Catholic will feel a senti- 
ment both of pride and of jarring disappointment. Of the 
nineteen worthies, fourteen, St. Paul, St. Justin Martyr, 
St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, 
St. Benedict of Nursia, St. Gregory the Great, Charles 
Martel, Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, Godfrey de 
Bouillon, St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, and Chris- 
topher Columbus were uncompromising Catholics in faith 
and practise. Nine of them the Catholic Church has 
solemnly canonized. Whatever powers of moral and 
spiritual leadership the fourteen had, they derived them 
entirely from the Catholic Church. That is as true of 
the pathfinder that discovered a New World as of the 
Poor Man of Assisi and the Frankish warrior who clove 
the helms of Arab emirs on the field of Tours and saved 
Western civilization from the Moslem. Catholics are 
gratified that the authorities of St. John the Divine now 
confer on these heroes the honors of a _  quasi- 
canonization. 

But Catholics, and with them all lovers of historical and 
artistic consistency, will also be disappointed. For in this 
group of world-heroes, whose contribution to civilization 
all recognize, we also find John Wycliff and Archbishop 
Cranmer. How is it possible to place Wycliff close to 
Pope Gregory the Great, Wycliff who revolted against 
almost everything that Gregory the Civilizer taught the 
Anglo-Saxon race? What must the empire-builder, 
Charlemagne, think of Wycliff whose doctrines ultimately 
lead to the destruction of society? As to Thomas Cran- 
mer, essentially weak, vacillating, cowardly perhaps, re- 
canting and undoing today the deed of yesterday, he 
contributed nothing to the world’s moral or spiritual 
progress. The momentary flash of physical courage at 
his execution cannot atone for the moral and spiritual 
failure of the rest of his life. No constructive work can 
be ascribed to him. He has no right to stand near the 
indomitable Athanasius and the spotless Bernard. 

Shakespeare, Washington, Lincoln are also found in 
this gallery of world-celebrities. Exception might be 
made to the selection that ranks even these mighty men 
side by side with the inspired Apostle of the Gentiles. 
But the thought of Shakespeare is not fundamentally 
anti-Catholic like that of Wycliff and Cranmer, and the 
love of liberty and that tender sympathy for the down- 
trodden that inspired Washington and Lincoln are in 
themselves the direct result of Catholic teaching. 

Could these nineteen figures in St. John the Divine 
spring once more to life the gentle Francis of Assisi 
might smile approval on the creator of Friar Laurence, 
Godfrey de Bouillon and Charles Martel, mighty liberators 
themselves, could clasp hands with our first President 
and Lincoln the Emancipator. But in spite of all their 
forebearing love and gentleness, what brotherly greeting 
could Athanasius and Benedict, Gregory the Great and 
the Catholic Saxon, Alfred, give to John Wycliff and 
Thomas Cranmer? 






















Myths for the Ignorant 

EPUTATIONS are fragile things. A little wagging 

/ of tongues and a fair name is discredited, and if 
the whisperings be unscrupulous and persistent enough, 
the good name is smirched almost beyond the possibility 
of rehabilitation. If sufficient mud is thrown some of it 
eventually sticks, even though the person defamed is guilt- 
less beyond the shadow of a doubt. As it is with per- 
sons, so it is with their principles. An instance in point 
is the maxim that “ The end justifies the means.” 

It will be recalled by all those who have read the 
Sermon on the Mount that Our Blessed Lord Himself, 
with that exquisite poetic vividness which is His wont, 
formulates the principle: “The light of thy body is the 
eye. If thy eye be, single thy whole body shall be light- 
some. But if thy eye be evil thy whole body shall be 
darksome.” (Matt. VI: 22, 23). The Fathers of the 
Church, commenting on this passage, declare that Christ 
is here insisting on the supreme importance of a man’s 
intention in determining the gocd or evil character of his 
works. Taking their lesson from the Divine philosopher, 
Catholic moralists substituted abstract for concrete terms 
and said in the language of the schools that the end de- 
termines the morality of the act. 

In its correct significance the principle so expressed is 
beyond criticism. It has a Divine ancestry. It flows 
from the very springs of common-sense; it is a working 
principle that even those who repudiate it are forced to 
call into play many times a day if they would lift their 
operation to the dignity of human acts. Even novices 
in the science of ethics know the paramount importance 
of the end as a determinant of morality. 

Like most other things, however, this principle is sus- 
ceptible of misrepresentation. The defenders of the Re- 
formation twisted this principle and declared that the 
Church taught that the end was the exclusive determinant 
of morality, and to give color to their accusation they be- 
came more explicit, fastened the charge on the Jesuits 
in particular, and condensed it into the clever formula: 
The end justifies the means. Why they should have 
identified this formula with Jesuit teaching rather than 
with the Church in general is hard to see, but the fact 
remains that it has been so often repeated in connection 
with the Jesuits that it has become part of the mental 
furniture of the ignorant. It has been asserted at least 
a thousand times; therefore, the ignorant assume that 
it must be true. It matters not that it has been refuted as 
often as it has been asserted, the mud-slinging goes on. 

Those who make the charge are challenged for proof, 
they fail to produce it, they are confronted with disproof, 
they are discomfited for a moment, but they go on re- 
peating their lie with a light heart and an air of right- 
eousness, and by some strange kind of mental gymnastics, 
the very repetition of their atrocious calumnies gives them 
a reputation for sanctity. That the Jesuits teach that the 
end justifies the means is not the only myth that has been 
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fastened on the Society of Jesus. It is only one of a 
large collection of absurdities. It has many lives; it can- 
not be killed. On the lips of the untutored it is not so 
surprising, but it is very strange that it should be given 
new life by men of reputation for historical honesty. 


Let Cheerfulness Break In 


TOO have tried in my time to be a philosopher, but 
I don’t know how, cheerfulness was always breaking 
in,” one of Dr. Johnson’s old friends once remarked to 
him. Happily this is a familiar experience, for ‘‘ Spite of 
despondence, of the inhuman dearth Of noble natures,” 
the buoyant spirit of man, however hopeless and pessimis- 
tic he affects to be, will not remain depressed for long but 
cheerfulness always keeps breaking in. There is a French 
physician now enjoying a wide vogue in England, who 
simply teaches his patients to keep saying: “ Day by day, 
in every way, I am growing better and better.”” Hypo- 
chondriacs and those whose maladies lie for the most part 
merely in their imagination learn to “say and believe” 
they are thoroughly well or to “act as if” there was 
really nothing the matter with them, so by and by they 
actually become, we are credibly informed, like so many 
thriving “exhibits A” for Dr. Coué’s clinic. “ Possunt 
quia posse videntur”’: “ They can because they think they 
can.” It is a commonplace with doctors and nurses that 
a patient’s good recovery lies largely in keeping him 
bright and cheerful. A priest who walked for many 
vears the wards of a large hospital once remarked that 
he had always been cordially welcomed by the physicians 
and surgeons, though most of them were unbelievers, 
because they had learned by experience that after the 
wholesome, jovial Catholic chaplain had made his daily 
rounds, the likelihood that the sick he visited would make 
a prompt and lasting recovery was increased fifty per cent. 
What the shrewd Nancy doctor has succeeded in doing 
for the bodies of his patients, every wise Christian op- 
timist should aim to do for his own soul. For by letting 
cheerfulness keep breaking in, by making the mind dwell 
on the ever-consoling tenets ot the Catholic Faith, and by 
remembering always that God’s in His heaven and all’s 
right with the world, the joyful believer in Our Divine 
Saviour’s promises wil] generally be able not only to keep 
his own heart full of sunshine but also to spread among 
his little circle of kinsfolk, friends and acquaintances a 
bright, heartening spirit of Christian optimism that will 
make this world more like what Almighty God in the 
beginning intended it to be. As Newman once counseled 
his flock: “ Learn to be as the Angel, who could descend 
among the miseries of Bethesda without losing his heav- 
enly purity or his perfect happiness. Gain healing from 
troubled waters. Make up your mind to the prospect of 
sustaining a certain measure of pain and trouble in your 
passage through life; by the blessing of God this will pre- 
pare you for it, it will make you thoughtful and resigned 
without interfering with your cheerfulness.”’ 


July 29, 1922 
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Literature 


Reviews and Reviewers 

DMUND GOSSE, in speaking to the members of the 

English Association at Bedford College last May, 
remarked that a fixed judgment on a particular author 
is neither desirable nor possible. “It is the crudest sort 
of criticism,” he said, “ which says that Keats is a good 
poet and that Tennyson is a bad poet, or that Gibbon is a 
bad prose-writer and that Sterne is a good one.” He 
was arguing for a broad historical perspective in estimat- 
ing literature that should take in “ the whole field of poetry 
and prose from the earliest times, and discover where the 
particular object of its attention fits into the prodigious 
scheme.” 

There is a great deal in his remarks which is quite 
pertinent to the modern problem of evaluating books from 
the criticisms that appear in our papers and magazines. 
For the modern reviewer or critic for the most part has 
no idea of “the prodigious scheme ”’ of literature. Nine 
times out of ten he holds the theory that literature began 
in the twentieth century. Anything written before then 
is hopelessly out of date. It is for this reason that flam- 
boyant encomiums on living writers appear with startling 
regularity. “‘ The greatest novelist of the age” appears 
at least every year, if not every season, until book criti- 
cism and advertising become one and the same thing. Any 
reader today who takes reviewers seriously is in a parlous 
state, for they take themselves far too seriously. As Mr. 
James B. Connolly once remarked about one of his stories 
that he thought merely passable: “ It is crudely done with 
the moral too obvious, but I expect to read many a criti- 
cism to the effect that it is the best story in the book.” 

If a review means anything it means an estimate, and 
an estimate grounded on a few very simple principles. 
An author sets out to tell a story or write an essay with 
a very definite purpose in view. Does he do ijt well? If 
he does the reviewer should say so and give his reasons 
for the opinion he holds. Then readers will have a 
chance to form an opinion of the book. The reviewer’s 
duty is to help, not deceive them. They should 
learn enough from the book-notice to determine 
whether the work is worth reading either for pleasure or 
information. If the review does not tell just enough 
about content and style to enable the reader to say: 
“T must get that book” or “I do not want that book,” 
then it is a worthless review. 

For that reason the book department of a magazine or 
newspaper should be a veritable independence hall. In 
many cases, however, it is not, but only an appendage to 
the advertising department or the propaganda department. 


The independence granted a reviewer should be liberty of 
judgment. He is asked to give a decision and there should 
be no “ strings” with the asking. And it should be his 
pride to say what he thinks fearlessly, instead of saying 
what the publisher thinks or what the author of the book 
under review may think. Then the reader will get what 
is his due, a fair estimate of the work. How many re- 
viewers really do this it is hard to say. A perusal of the 
book-reviews of a year or six months would bring out a 
striking likeness between advance notices, book-jacket 
eulogies and so-called literary criticisms. This does not 
mean that there is no real reviewing going on in modern 
literature. But it does mean that a great deal is passed 
off for criticism that is empty echoing of predigested 
slogans. There are log-rolling magazines that do harm 
to the cause of good literary criticism. As we have chain- 
stores so have we chain-magazines with a common owner. 
One link starts to boom a certain book and every other 
link takes up the boom. The unwary reader is ignorant 
of the fact that he is getting nothing but “ canned criti- 
cism” dictated from a central office and syndicated to the 
different branches. 

Not only are there log-rolling magazines but there are 
log-rolling reviewers. They are writers of books them- 
selves and when they take up a fellow-writer’s product 
they have an eye to their next best-seller. And so we 
have the meaningless exchange of compliments on the com- 
mon platform of “ You do it for me and I'll do it for you ” 
principle. “ James White declares F. Scotch Fitzgibbons’ 
last novel is unequaled for intensive interpretation of East 
Side reactions to the latest phase of post-war pacifism.” 
White and Fitzgibbons are both engaged in the harmless 
or harmful occupation of tearing off copy for the great 
American magazine, that Life in a recent issue declared 
was dedicated to the principle that all men are created 
equally stupid. They decorate our newsstands and con- 
sist of print and pictures, mostly pictures. Fortunately 
they are not the only magazines in the field but they are 
very much in the field with big circulation, little thought 
and a great deal of advertising. Now Fitzgibbons may 
have written something worth while, but White’s 
mere assertion of the fact by no means makes it so. 
And if White’s next book is closely watched, we shall no 
doubt hear Fitzgibbons singing something in the same key. 
And so the joyous game goes on, and with what result? 
Why White and Fitzgibbons’ vogue is started and it is 
quite the thing to say: “ Have you read White’s latest? 
No! Why you know Fitzgibbons says it’s the best piece 
of literary psycho-buncombe that has appeared in years.” 
So two dollars more go into the decoration of the library 
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table and two new authors will have their pictures taken 
at Palm Beach next winter. 

Every true reviewer should be quite as ready to con- 
demn as to praise, and what is more, should be willing to 
do both. But that means of course that he has to read 
the book in question, and not merely what others have said 
about the book. For strange to tell some publishers would 
prefer a scathing condemnation to a judicious selection 
and presentation of the good and bad points of the work 
reviewed. Perhaps it is because a violent attack rouses 
interest or curiosity, and the next step will be inquiry and 
purchase. Moreover a representative of a first-class pub- 
lishing house was heard to declare that the reviews af- 
fected the sale of books very little, in his opinion. He 
said it with a sigh but it sounded like really cheerful news 
when the highly colored reviews that had appeared in 
magazine during the recent spring output are recalled. 

For the general reader the question of reviews is not 
a complicated one any more than the question of opin- 
ions is a complicated one. If the reviewer shows he has 
something back of his opinion he may be listened to. If 
he does not he may be read for amusement or entertain- 
ment or else ignored. He may be safely ignored anyhow 
if he is not going to buy his readers the book he praises or 
go to the trouble of taking it out of the library for them. 
At all events he should never be considered as anything 
more than a guide, and common-sense dictates that you 
should have confidence in a guide before plunging into 
the forest behind him or along the unknown trail. This 
sounding-out process is not difficult if the reader has a 


grasp on elementary literary principles that are as old as 
Aristotle and as real as nature, or life, or the love of God. 
Once grasped they are not only believed but believed in. 
Then they belong to the reader as much as his blood does. 


They are sometimes called literary background. And 
they do not come from merely memorizing textbooks, 
or listening to lectures or following reviews, but they come 
from reading, and, what is more, they begin very early 
with picture-blocks, and nursery rhymes; that is, if they 


are to ripen well. GeraLp C. Treacy, S.J. 


HALLOWED LOVE 


Your love to me is like a secret shrine 
Enclosed within a vast cathedral’s walls, 
Athwart whose floor the sifted sunlight falls 
Through windows mellow with their prisoned wine. 
Its Gothic pillars, in majestic line, 
Enfold me with the strength of cloistered halls; 
Across their peace vour voice in music calls, 
And yet, with head bent low, I make no sign. 


Both celebrant and devotee, I yearn 

To tell the flaming secret that I bear; 
Long trails of incense, rising from an urn 

Are spelling out your name in fragrant prayer; 
Upon the altar lofty candles burn; 

It is my love that I have offered there. 


Maser J. Bourguin. 


July 29, 1922 


REVIEWS 


The State and the Church. By Jonn A. Ryan and MoorHouse 
F. X. Mitzar, S.J. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

This is the third volume issued by the Department of Social 
Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council. Like the 
volume on “The Church and Labor,” it consists of authoritative 
documents supplemented by original articles contributed by the 
editors. The one document of supreme importance on the sub- 
ject under consideration is the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on 
“ The Christian Constitution of States.” It is wisely inserted there- 
fore as the first chapter of the book and is immediately followed 
by a series of detailed comments made by Dr. Ryan on the lead- 
ing questions involved in that document. In these notes Dr. Ryan 
clearly and boldly presents the Catholic doctrine on the relations 
of the Church and the State, a doctrine which must be expected 
to arouse opposition on the part of men who fail to understand 
the reasons which support it. Dr. Ryan presents these in a 
masterly manner. There is no truckling to the spirit of the 
times, and no attempt to evade or to extenuate the full Catholic 
teaching on this subject with all its consequences, as is not seldom 
the case with Catholics who are either ill-informed or else fearful 
of non-Catholic criticism. Dr. Ryan bravely faces this and shows 
its groundlessness. He contributes a number of other well-reasoned 
and informative chapters on the end of the State, its functions, 
the obligations of civil law, and the duties and rights of citizens. 


Other documents presented by the editors are a chapter on 
“The Moral Obligation of Civil Authority” by Cardinal Billot, 
S.J., the treatise on “ Sovereignty and Consent” by Charles B. 
Macksey, S.J., Archbishop Ireland’s oration on “ Catholicism and 
Americanism,” Archbishop Spalding on “ Patriotism,” the En- 
cyclical of Pope Benedict XV “On International Reconciliation,” 
further extracts from Pope Leo XIII, and passages from the 
still recent Pastoral Letter of the American Hierarchy. 


Father Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., in the three chapters 
contributed by him, has done a valuable services for every Ameri- 
can Catholic in tracing with great care and erudition the true 
American principles of democracy and liberty back to our medieval 
Catholic inheritance in which we may correctly say that the 
American Government was begotten. That these principles are to 
be found in the clearest terms in the great Jesuit theologians 
Suarez and Bellarmine is of course no new discovery, that these 
men themselves saw in them only a traditional teaching of medieval 
Catholicism is equally evident, but Father Millar goes further 
and points out in greater detail than has hitherto been done, the 
manner in which these ideas were transmitted from the Catholic 
churchmen to the great founders of our Republic. 


The three American patriots who particularly figured in the 
Federal Convention were Madison, Hamilton and James Wilson, 
from whom came “the best and most comprehensive defense and 
justification of the Constitution, when proposed for ratification.” 
They were not merely in perfect agreement on every vital point, 
but based their arguments on strict scholastic principles. To 
trace the connection between them and the Jesuit authors whose 
doctrines they utilized is an interesting part of Father Millar’s 
work, 


With regard to the preamble to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence we know of course that Jefferson possessed the summary 
of Bellarmine’s doctrine as given in Filmer’s “ Patriarcha.” Father 
Millar further shows that Jefferson, according to his own testi- 
mony, also wrote the preamble to the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, in which allowance must be made for the extreme view 
regarding the inalienable rights of majorities, and while the 
clause, “that magistrates are their [the people’s] trustees and 
servants and at all times amenable to them,” is to be understood 
as a positive enactment and not as a declaration of natural right. 

J. H. 
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Old Europe’s Suicide. By Bricapier-GreNnerat C. B. THOMSON. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 

This book covers the period of 1912-1919. It ends with the 
Paris Conference. The author was a witness of all that he re- 
lates and he tells things, not as they have been told, but as they 
were. Moreover he establishes the very important connection 
between cause and effect. His book is shorter than most books 
dealing with this important period. For that reason he says some- 
thing worth saying in every chapter. In the period 1912-1914 the 
intrigues of the Central Empires are contrasted with the equally 
bad policies of the Russian Government, of Britain and of the 
Latin States. The ruling classes are to blame for the fall of the 
Central Empires. “Pride, ambition, and an overweening confidence 
in efficiency without idealism destroyed their plans.” In the end 
the weapon of force became the instrument of their destruction. 
The world had reason to hope for better things when the 
delegates met at Paris. But the delegates betrayed their trust. 
They chose the prospect of immediate self-interest, and they and 
their experts crowned the errors of the past with a peace of 
force and injustice. “ The chickens hatched at Versailles are now 
coming home to roost.” 

The author’s contention is that democracy has been betrayed. 
“The Big Four” at Paris were the betrayers. The hope of a 
better world is not in politicians, who are at present in control, 
but in the plain people. “A more serious element is required in 
public life, an element which will represent the innumerable men and 
women who work with their hands and brains.” General Thom- 
son is the selected candidate for Parliament of the British Labor 
party, standing for Central Bristol. Ga Gs &. 





Madame de Staél, Her Trials and Triumphs. By Lieut.-Cov. 
Anprew C. P. Haccarp, D.S.O. With Four Portraits. Third 
Edition. New York: George H. Doran & Co. $5.00. 

The author of this book, the brother of that industrious ro- 
mancer, H. Rider Haggard, seems to relieve the tedium of his 
soldier’s duties by writing for those who will tolerate “ history” 
provided it is highly spiced enough, about the more or less dis- 
reputable characters of France’s revolutionary era. The author’s 
latest “study” is the notorious and gifted daughter of Necker, 
the Swiss financier, the woman who so bitterly incurred the en- 
mity of Napoleon that his secret-service department was largely 
occupied in keeping her at a safe distance from Paris. Colonel 
Haggard regales his readers with a detailed account of Madame 
de Staél’s scandalous love affairs, setting down faithfully the 
nauseous gossip of a dissolute age, so the lady has very few 
shreds of modesty left when the book is ended. Just as Madame 
de Staél’s laxity of morals is exaggerated by the author, her 
political importance is also over-emphasized. 

To paint her as Napoleon’s leading adversary is no doubt very 
entertaining romance, but is hardly history. Madame de Stael, 
far from being a literary genius, merely had the knack of giv- 
ing expression in her books to the ideas she caught from others. 
The wide vogue her works had while she lived soon lapsed after 
her death. Who can read now her novels, “ Delphine” or 
“Corinne,” without being desperately bored? Students of 
Madame de Staél’s times, however, will find her “ De lAlle- 
magne” important as an indication of how Europe’s revolt against 
Bonaparte’s despotism was nursed and fed. But Madame de 
Staél’s “passion for liberty” seems to have been to a great 
exent a mere pose. She was so eager to be allowed to reside in 
Paris that she could bring herself to write to Joseph, the First 
Consul’s brother: “Only let me die in France, if but at ten 
leagues from Paris and I will thank him; I will pray to him 
as to God Himself.” But Madame de Staél, notwithstanding her 
loose life, always regarded herself as a stahch Protestand and 
hated the Catholic Church violently. W. D. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Plays. —Ireland is a fertile place for Lady Gregory; her shelf 
of books is the evidence. Having a pen and a technique, she 
very easily transcribes her abundant pages from the prolific 
treasures of Irish life. In her latest volume, “ The Image and 
Other Plays” (Putnam), Lady Gregory continues her skilful 
adaptation of Irish incident and characterization for dramatic 
settings, giving to the speeches the charming exotic cadences of 
the “Irish mode.” Though she is not baptized in those certitudes 
which guide the culture of her character, she reproduces their 
“sentiments” with kindliness and sympathy——Lord Dunsany, 
too, has had his ventures in the fertile Irish field, but fortunately 
he has not imposed his latest play, “If” (Putnam), on Irish 
soil. It is one-half in England, the other half in the East, and 
altogether, it is a very prolix meandering around an incident 
whose motivation is an impoverished deus ex machina—lIn a 
book of four short plays called “ Red Bud Women” (Stewart 
Kidd Co., Cincinnati, $2.00), Mark O’Dea forcibly portrays the 
sordid side of the life lead by the Iowa farmer’s wife o1 by the 
women in villages there. The first of the series, “The Song of 
Solomon,” vividly presents a miser and his soul-starved spouse 
and “ Miss Myrtle says ‘ Yes’” mounts to a strong climax. The 
other two are artistically weak. 





“Words” —This sonnet is from the recently published 
“Selected Poems of Laurence Binyon” (Macmillan). 


Words, breathing words, full-murmuring syllables! 
How you enrich the thoughts that dwell in you 
With far-brought perfume, that no meaning tells 
Yet stirs the mind to flower in thoughts anew! 
Sometimes: how lulling like the rain’s soft veil, 
Then vivid as the pressure of a hand, 

Now filled with fair surmises like a sail 

Against the blue coast of some foreign land. 

O words, you live and therefore you can die, 
Ill-yoked, imprisoned, tamed in a dull task! 

So callous tongues may use you, but not I, 

Who for your grace, a wooing lover, ask. 

Dead things may kill; and you being dead entomb 
The frozen thought that once you clothed in bloom. 





Treland’s Women. —“ A nation is what its women make its 
men,” said a wise philosopher of history. And Irish women, 
whose unique mental and moral worth are somewhat known in 
present-day life as in the old saga, have merited a scholarly ac- 
count from the pen of Mrs. Helena Concannon. Her “ Daughters 
of Banba” (M. H. Gill, Dublin) is worthy of her repute as a 
historian, and it should merit a place in every library. The four- 
teen chapters of this excellent research record illustrious names 
and doings of Irish women, from those of the Sagar, past those 
of the cloisters and of exile, down to those of the wars. With 
Eleanor Hull and Alice Stopford Green, Helena Concannon should 
be acclaimed for their valuable contributions to Irish historical 
lore. “ Daughters of Banba” is a volume endowed with more 
than the interest of romance; it is interpretative of the culture 
that Irish women have carried to the ends of the earth, it illus- 
trates a record of life in the cardinal virtues which inspired a 
nation of men to withstand gloriously the sufferings of centuries. 
Teachers in academies and colleges will find in it an abundant sup- 
ply of incidents to elicit the working enthusiasm of their students. 

“After Mary, the Mother of God, the six best women in the 
world were Maeve, Saiv, Sarait, Erg, Emer and Achall,” who were 
all fair and valiant pagan ladies of ancient Ireland. James F. 
Cassidy, B.A., tells much about their virtues nd those of their 
descendants in an interesting book called “The Women of the 
Gael” (Stratford, $2.00), which sings the praises of Erin’s re- 
nowned maidens and matrons. In the volume’s twelve chapters, 
the author gives a roster of the eminent Irish women from pre- 
Christian times down to Easter Week, 1916, and enlarges with 
enthusiasm on their beauty, accomplishments and holiness, paying 
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the Irish mother this tribute from Father Lockington: ~ She is 
the foremost among the hidden saints of earth. A follower of 
Christ, whose cloister is within the four walls of the home. A 
lover of Christ whose little kingdom comprises the treasured souls 
whom God has given her to guide. A ruler of Christ, who draws 
her subjects to her by sanctity and love.” 


Essays.—Richardson Wright is delightfuliy urbane in his new 
book, “ Truly Rural” (Houghton, $2.00). According to his sub- 
title. the volume recounts his adventures in getting back to earth, 
a very sane pastime, despite the charming whimsicality and ex- 
quisite humor with which the author depicts it. “ Ruralomania,” 
from which he suffers, is a very infectious disease, and he will 
communicate it to the incautious readers who begin his book. 
They will never rest content until they have finished the last 
page.——“ Pieces of Hate” (Doran, $2.00) by Heywood Broun, 
is nicely printed and made up, except that in the copy sent for 
review two chapters are missing. If the omitted chapters are of 
a piece with the rest of the book, the loss is not serious. 


Novels.—John Ayscough brought back from his tour in this 
country a year or two ago material for a pious romance called 
“ Mariquita” (Benziger, $2.00), the central figure of which is a 
Spanish-American ranch-girl who has a devoted suitor but who 
renounces him to heed a Divine call to Carmel. Life on the 
plantation is well described, and Mariquita’s father, whose char- 
acter is forcibly drawn, has his own romance, too. The story is 
largely machine-made, however, with few real Ayscough touches 
in it. The author introduces an enthusiastic eulogy of the con- 
templative life into the book. 

When milady’s handsome footman suddenly becomes, by the 
extinction of a family’s direct line, a noble duke, an interesting 
situation is at once created. In “His Grace Gives Notice” 
(Duffield), which seems to be Lady Troubridge’s first novel, 
George Berwick, a Canadian employed by Lord Rannock, finds 
himself the Duke of St. Bevis. How he meets his new obligations, 
nursing meanwhile a passion for the fair Lady Cynthia whom he 
used to wait on, is entertainingly told without straining, as a rule, 
the probabilities too much. The dialogue is clever, and the char- 
acterization for the most part quite good, but his Grace deserved 
a worthier bride. 

“The Return of Alfred” (Doran), by the author of “ Patricia 
Brent Spinster,” is a pleasant story of a young man who finds 
himself taken for another person of a somewhat checkered past. 
All efforts at divesting himself of his unwelcome lias fail and a 
series of amusing adventures ensue. Marjorie, however, made 
it worth while to “see it through” and quite rightly Alfred gets 
his reward. “Through the Shadows” (Macmillan), by Cyril 
Alington, is another tale of mistaken identity, but the masquerades 
are multiplied. A house-party brings together a number of per- 
sons, most of whom start out by posing as someone else. Naturally 
complications follow, happily unraveled at the end. 

“The Sin of Monsieur Pettipon” (Doran, $1.75), by Richard 
Connell, a collection of twelve short stories, is one of the most 
amusing volumes of the year. Mr. Connell is an artist in finding 
the proper ingredients of sense, nonsense, pathos and burlesque, 
and in serving the result in an acceptable manner. Nor let it be 
said that the price is too high. The reader who can buy a good 
story for $1.75 has made a bargain, and for this price Mr. Connell 
gives not one but at least two unusual short-stories: the sketch 
from which the title is taken, and “The Tropic of Capricorn.” 

The ten short-stories in a new volume, by Lucas Malet, called 
“Da Silva’s Widow” (Dodd, Mead) are not likely to make the 
book particularly absorbing. The best story is the one giving the 
collection a title and tells about an unprincipled pagan woman who 
leads on a young widower to a declaration, though she knows that 
he will not marry her once he sees her children. 
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Sociology 
Girl Scouts and Catholic Colleges 


6 hee camping season, now in course, sees Catholic 
girls as never before occupying camp counselor- 
ships. No less than six of our Eastern Catholic colleges 
for women are furnishing counselors and directors from 
their student body to camps throughout the country, and 
all as a result of the Girl Scout movement. For the Col- 
leges of New Rochelle, St. Elizabeth, Mount St. Vincent, 
Sacred Heart (New York), Marymount and Trinity Col- 
lege have led the way with Vassar, Smith and Simmons 
in introducing a course in Scout leadership into their de- 
partments of sociology or physical education. One hun- 
dred and eighty-one girls attended the courses last year, 
and more than fifty per cent of these girls have volun- 
teered their services as counselors at Girl Scout camps. 

It is a ruling of the National Organization of the Girl 
Scouts that at every camp attended by Catholic children 
there must be at least two Catholic counselors to assure 
to them the opportunity of attending Mass on Sunday 
and holy-days of obligation, as well as to regulate the 
menu for Fridays and other fast days. In the summer 
of 1921, 442 Catholic children attended Girl Scout camps, 
and 1922 will see this attendance doubled if we may judge 
from the demand for Catholic counselors. However, it is 
not only to Girl Scout camps that we are sending our 
Catholic college girls; three private Catholic camps have 
applied for girls trained as Scout leaders to organize 
troops of Scouts among the campers. 

It may be interesting to examine the movement briefly 
to see the significance of this demand among Catholic girls, 
and to show that Scouting is not, as is popularly believed, 
exclusively synonymous with camping, hiking, drilling 
and signaling. The activities of the Girl Scout movement 
center about three main interests: home, health, and 
citizenship. Insofar as life out-of-doors promotes the 
girl’s health, teaches her how to provide herself with food, 
warmth, and shelter, how to walk without fatigue, how to 
dress for outdoor living, it is encouraged. But many and 
varied are the Girl Scout interests besides those that per- 
tain to life in the open. The program provides incentives 
for practising the old arts of cooking, housekeeping, first 
aid, and home nursing. The popularity of these activities 
is testified to by the fact that of 32,000 merit badges 
earned by the Girl Scouts throughout the United States in 
the year 1920, in thirty-two subjects, nearly 3,000 were 
for home nursing, 22,000 for laundry work, 1,500 for first 
aid, 1,400 for needlework, 1,267 for child care, and 1,000 
for cooking. The Girl Scouts are surely doing their part 
to put woman back into the home, while they teach her 
how to guard her health, and to prepare for citizenship. 

The aim of the movement in regard to health is not 
merely to give information about anatomy or physiology, 
but to develop the habit of health and to give the term a 
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broader significance than purely personal health, making 
the girl feel the relationship between her own health and 
the health of the community, which may depend upon such 
easily controlled conditions as water or milk supply, col- 
lection of waste, or elimination of mosquito-breeding 
swamps. 

The next step is to teach her how, after recognizing the 
need for correcting these conditions, to exercise her citi- 
zenship in doing it. The Girl Scout program encourages 
gregarious interests and occupations, tending to make of 
the girls women effective in modern political society. The 
self-governing unit of a patrol, which is the basis of or- 
ganization, the conduct of their own meetings according to 
elementary parliamentary law, working together in groups, 
all contribute to valuable training in democratic ideals. 

But what have the drilling and signaling to do with all 
this? These things take up in actual practise a very small 
portion of the program, and are always used as a means to 
an end rather than an end in themselves. The handling 
of large crowds at public rallies necessitates the use of 
drill, and anyone who has had to guide more than half a 
dozen children through crowded thoroughfares, on ferry- 
boats, and subway trains, will appreciate the value of the 
simple commands of army drill. Signaling, on the other 
hand, may not serve any practical purpose in a girl’s life, 
but it is effective for demonstration purposes at ex- 
hibitions, besides developing in the girl memory, the power 
of concentration, and accuracy. Moreover, the girl likes 
signaling, and Scouting activities are largely recreational 
in method and as far from the schoolroom tradition as 
possible. A realization of the important role of play in 
education has dictated this policy with the result that the 
Scout program is one of story-telling, games, folk-dancing, 
singing, hiking, athletics, and sports of all kinds. 

Small wonder, with such a program that we have today 
112,515 Girl Scouts in 2,332 communities, representing 
every State in the Union and every Territory. And small 
wonder that our Catholic children are clamoring to join 
troops. It was the growing tendency of Catholic children 
to join troops of Scouts under non-Catholic leadership that 
has lead us to the Catholic college in the hope that among 
young women trained in Catholic ideals we should find 
leaders for our children. The hope has not been in vain. 
Twenty per cent of the students of Scout leadership have 
responded to the call, captaining troops of Catholic chil- 
dren. Sometimes in settlement homes, sometimes in 
orphan asylums, for the most part in parochial schools. 

The Girl Scout movement under Catholic leadership 
has the endorsement of his Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty 
of Philadelphia, his Grace, Archbishop Hayes of New 
York, his Grace, Archbishop Mundelein of Chicago, his 
Grace, Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee, and of 
Bishops throughout the country. The centers most active 
in organizing Catholic girls into troops are New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Richmond, 
Milwaukee, and Savannah. In the archdiocese of New 
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York there were organized on December 31, 1921, 131 
troops in 85 parishes, 8 community houses, three girls’ 
clubs, and eight homes for girls, representing 3,000 Catholic 
girls enrolled at National Headquarters as Scouts, under 
the leadership of 106 Catholic volunteer captains. At 
National Headquarters there is a special consulting Catho- 
lic Board to which all questions involving the organiza- 
tion of Catholic troops are referred, and the National 
Organization, appreciating the zeal with which the Church 
safeguards the Faith of her children, requires that there be 
Catholic representation on every council formed. Catho- 
lic interests on the National Executive Board are repre- 
sented by Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, a prominent Catholic 
woman, who is also a National officer of the organiza- 
tion. We are indeed being cordially invited to take our 
place in a great national work for girls, and it is gratify- 
ing that so many of the Hierarchy have heartily endorsed 
it. Evsa G. Becker. 


Education |e” 
Catholic Population and Catholic Schools 


ANY Catholics are of the opinion that the most 
M important question now before Catholic people 
is that of Catholic edugation. That also seems to be the 
opinion of his Grace} the Most Rev. M. J. Curley, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. And, it seems to me, if Cath- 
olic parents would study the matter they would support 
the Ordinaries of the country in their efforts to provide 
schools for all Catholic children, and never rest in their 
labors until it could be said that every Catholic child 
would find a place in a Catholic school. 

Statistics of Catholic population and school attendance 
are meager. I have prepared a table for the years men- 
tioned from the Official Catholic Directory showing the 
Catholic population and the number of Catholic children 
attending parish schools in the United States. The num- 
ber of the year is that given on the title-page of the 
Directory, but the facts are of the previous year. In 
considering this table it may be surmised that the facts 
given from year to year are not reported with strict ac- 
curacy. Compiling Catholic statistics is only an incident 
in the work of those reporting them. Priests are over- 
worked, and in many cases it is impossible for some to 
make a correct census of their respective parishes. It 
is probable that many only make an estimate in their 
returns to their Ordinaries. But their reports are ap- 
proximately correct, and those who place reliance upon 
them will not be led far astray. Let us hope that the 
time will soon come when the several Ordinaries may be 
able to take a full and correct census of the Church and 
its work every ten years, and make such reports as may 
be necessary from year to year between the censuses. 

The compilers of the Official Catholic Directory print 
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the facts exactly as they receive them, and are respon- 
sible only for the proof-reading and the correctness of 
their summary. 


STATISTICS OF CATHOLIC POPULATION AND OF PUPILS 
ATTENDING ParisH SCHOOLS 


— 
0 
Catholic Catholic Pupils Increase 
popula- popula- of parish of 

Year. tion. tion. schools. pupils. 
1906 12,651,944 vnieeids 1,092,339 iene 
1907 13,089,353 437,409 1,123,900 31,561 
1908 13,877,426 788,073 1,165,510 41,610 
1909 14,235,451) 358,025 1,227,891 62,381 
1910 14,347,027 111,576 1,271,611 43,720 
1911 14,618,761 271,734 1,304,751 33,140 
1912 15,015,569 396,808 1,365,194 60,443 
1913 15,154,158 138,589 1,392,371 27,177 
1914 16,067,985 913,827 1,462,401 70,030 
1915 16,309,310 241,325 1,486,700 24,299 
1916 16,564,109 254,799 1,530,015 43,315 
1917 17,022,879 458,770 1,567,684 37,669 
1918 17,416,303 393,424 1,624,389 56,705 
1919 17,549,324 133,021 1,664,305 39,916 
1920 17,735,553 186,229 1,731,671 67,366 
1921 17,885,646 150,093 1,802,602 70,931 
1922 18,104,804 219,158 1,884,978 82,376 


In the Official Directory there is given a summary of 
the number of children attending parish schools, and the 
number of orphans in asylums, but there is no summary 
of the students attending high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, though these facts appear in the reports of the 
several dioceses. For the year 1918, I made a summary 
of students attending what are generally known as sec- 
ondary schools, including high schools and colleges. It 
was often difficult to tell the exact number of students 
in secondary schools, since in many there were students 
pursuing primary studies. But as these evidently did not 
appear in the number attending parish schools, I put them 
down as attending secondary schools, the total arrived at 
being 191,611. In 1921 the Rev. James H. Ryan, D.D., 
Ph.D., compiled for the Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, a “Directory of Cath- 
olic Colleges and Schools,” the most important and useful 
publication in the interest of Catholic education published 
in the United States. The statistics are printed as of 
June, 1920, but the information is given that they repre- 
sent more truly those of 1921. It gives a summary of the 
students in the United States, showing there were 1,795,- 
673 attending elementary schools, 129,838 attending high 
schools, 13,996 attending colleges, and 19,802 attending 
universities. 

From the statistics of the Federal Bureau of the Census 
and of the Federal Bureau of Education, I concluded that 
the proportion of Catholic children of school age, 6-17 
years, inclusive, is not far from 25 per cent of the total 
Catholic population, and this conclusion is at least ap- 
proximately true. If 25 per cent of the reported Catho- 
lic population for any year is taken, the result will be the 
number of Catholic children of school age, 6-17 years, 
inclusive. Two-thirds of the amount obtained will be the 
number of Catholic children of primary-school age, 6-13 
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years, inclusive, and one-third of the amount will be the 
number of Catholic youths, 14-17 years, inclusive. 

The following tables will show the results obtained for 
the years 1918 and 1921 for which we have data for both 
primary and secondary education in Catholic schools. 


For 1918 the data for primary and secondary educa-. 


tion are taken from the Official Directory ; for 1921, from 
the Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools: 


1918. Number of Catholic children, 6-17 years, 

IE aae-o aca ick ates Ramadass TREN ees 
Number attending primary schools...... 1,624,389 
Number attending secondary schools... 191,611 


4,354,075 


1,816,000 


Number not attending Catholic schools.......... 2,538,075 
Number of Cath. children, 6-13 yrs., inclusive... 2,902,716 
Number attending primary schools............. 1,624,389 
Number not attending Catholic schools.......... 1,278,327 
1921. Number of Catholic children, 6-17 years, 
URI Tics a Shiktivele-ésdtlde cep absent 4,471,411 
Number attending primary schools...... 1,795,673 
Number attending secondary schools.... 143,834 4 
1,939,507 
Number not attending Catholic schools.......... 2,531,904 
Number of Cath. children, 6-13 yrs., inclusive.. 2,980,940 
Number attending primary schools.............. 1,795,673 
Number not attending Catholic schools.......... 1,185,267 


The tables will show that attendance at Catholic schools 
has not increased. Jt barely held its own. In 1906, using 
the figures given above, there were 1,016,317 Catholic 
children, 6-13 years, inclusive, who did not attend Cath- 
olic primary schools. In the last report there were 1,132,- 
488. In primary education, Catholics have failed to keep 
up with the increase of population. Yet today, the efforts 
of our enemies are turned directly against the parish 
school. They understand, if we do not, its importance. 

The necessity for a Catholic education is manifest to 
all who have observed the effect of the spirit of the times 


upon many Catholic people. Catholics should be better 


grounded in the principles of their religion than many 
are. The Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., in an address be- 
fore the National Council of Catholic Women, in Wash- 
ington last fall, told his hearers that “ Many who object 
to our social principles are ignorant. They do 
not know what the Catholic teaching is on this matter. 
The majority of them do not know that any Pope ever 
said anything about it. And not a few of them believe 
that it is none of the Pope’s business.” 

This language evidently comes from Catholics who have 
not been able to learn what the Catholic Church teaches 
on social matters. On the other hand, it seems, many 
working people are being misled by enemies of their re- 
ligion, because, in their ignorance, they think the Church 
is opposed to the welfare of working people. There is 
no better way of correcting this tendency of both Catho- 
lic capitalists and Catholic workers than by establishing 
more and better Catholic schools. Catholics must be 
more vigilant, both in prayer and work, to build up their 
schools if they are to check this tendency to evil before it 
gathers further headway. H. M. Branre. 
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Note and Comment 


Monk, Priest, and 
Scientist 
RITING in the Press Bulletin of the Central Bureau 
of the Central Verein, for July 12, 1922, the Rev. 
A. M. Schwitalla, S.J., Ph.D., speaks of the Abbot Gregor 
Mendel as follows: 

July 22 marks the first centenary of the birth of Abbot Gregor 
Mendel. It is an occasion of deep significance for Catholics. An 
outstanding figure in biological research, Mendel is the most 
recent in that long procession of men of eminent genius, who, 
though Catholic clergymen, have stood in the very fore-front of 
advancing knowledge and have left examples to the scientist of 
scholarly attainment, and to the layman of profound piety and 
living faith. 

Mendel challenged the accuracy of the generalizations 
of Darwin, submitted them to the test of experience and 
close observation, disproved Darwin’s theories as to the 
modification of species, and profoundly influenced modern 
views on heredity: 

Darwin thought that the hereditary endowment of the individual 
may be altered or increased by the action of the environment on 
succeeding generations; that each generation adds its contribu- 
tion to the developing characteristics of the organism. In this way, 
so Darwin thought, characteristics are intensified, increased, and 
gradually changed, until such profound modifications are ef- 
fected that a new species is produced. It was this view which 
Mendel challenged. He realized that the problem of evolution 
is essentially a problem of heredity. Undertaking most laborious 
researches on the heredity of the characteristics of peas in his 
convent garden, Mendel was able to show that the hereditary 
endowment of an organism is kept remarkably constant in suc- 
ceeding generations; that characteristics are not contaminated 
or intermingled or graded by hybridization, that definite laws 
can be formulated according to which hereditary transmission 
takes place, and that the characteristics of one generation can 
be definitely foretold by a careful study of the characteristics 
of its ancestors. This view was in fundamental opposition to 
the accepted views of the development of characteristics by the 
accumulation of minimal differences. 

The Abbot Mendel was a priest, a member of the 
Augustinian Order, and a patient, painstaking scientist 
of the first rank. His life is a standing refutation of the 


supposed opposition between the Church and science. 





The Mother 
of Africa 
HE death of the Countess Marya Theresia 
Ledochowska, which was announced in the early 
part of July, is a loss to the Church in Africa that will 
be acutely felt. The late countess belonged to a dis- 
tinguished family, one of whose sons, the brother of the 
countess, is at present the General of the Society of Jesus. 
On her father’s side she was descended from the old 
Polish nobility and on her mother’s from an equally an- 
cient Swiss family. Her uncle was the late Cardinal 
Ledochowski. Countess Ledochowska, however, had her 
own individual claims to distinction: 


At the age of twenty-two she was lady in waiting at the Court 
of Tuscany at the time when Cardinal Lavigerie entered on his 
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European campaign for the abolition of slavery in Africa. The 
plight of the unfortunate Africans and her zeal for souls 
together with her disgust for the worldly glitter and pleasure of 
court life made her take the resolution to dedicate her life to God 
and the African Missions. The young countess left court and 
in 1894 took up her abode with one companion in two humble 
rooms in a house in Salzburgh, Austria, to start the work, which 
in the Providence of God, was to develop into a Religious Con- 
gregation of women to be known as Auxiliary Missionaries of 
St. Peter Claver, whose Constitution and Rules were definitely 
approved by the Holy See in 1910. The foundation of the 
Religious Institute of St. Peter Claver had, like all kindred 
societies, many obstacles to overcome and trials innumerable, but 
the foundress was of that heroic stamp of character to whom 
the word “impossible” is meaningless. 

The Daily American Tribune, from which the above 
quotation is taken, points out the high moral courage, 
the tenacity of purpose and the wise direction which the 
foundress brought to bear on her apostolic work, qualities 
which were largely responsible for the spread of her 
Congregation to Austria, Italy, Poland, Switzerland, 
Germany, England, France, Spain and the United States. 
In addition to her principal work, the countess found 
time to write novels and dramas, one of the latter being 
acted on the stage with considerable applause. Her chil- 
dren, those in religion and those in Africa, will mourn 


her loss. 


The Evangelical 

Protestant Society 

UPPOSE a group of prominent Catholic clergymen, 

+) including a Bishop, were to meet and organize a 
society for the prosecution of a campaign against the 
alleged political influence of Protestantism in the United 
States and the encroachments of the Evangelical Prot- 
estant Church on civic and educational activities in this 
country: what would the general public think and say? 
Yet a similar campaign has been launched once more 
against the Catholic Church in the United States by the 
Evangelical Protestant Society, 331 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, of which Edward C. Miller is presi- 
dent. He has succeeded in securing as endorsers of the 
movement the Rev. Robert Stuart MacArthur, president 
of the Baptist World Alliance; Bishop William Burt of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Buffalo; the Rev. Dr. 
John Roach Straton of Calvary Baptist Church, the Rev. 
Edwin D. Bailey of the Prospect Heights Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn, and the Rev. Oscar M. Voorhees, 
trustee of Christ’s Mission, and they are pledged to un- 
mask and frustrate anew the machinations of the Papacy 
in this country, which are obviously villainies like these: 
It is well known that the Roman Catholics have determined to 
“Make America Catholic” if possible; to create hostility between 
Great Britain and the United States in order to prevent the close 
cooperation of Protestant countries; to undermine our public- 
schoo! system in the interest of parochial schools where Roman- 
ism may be taught; to rewrite American history in the interest 
of the Papacy and thus to poison the minds of even Protestant 
children: to secure strategic positions in our Government for the 
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increase of Roman power and the furtherance of Roman designs; 
to effect the recognition of the temporal power of the Roman 
Catholic Church by an exchange of Ambassadors between the 
United States and the Vatican; to hold the balance of power in 
this country through the activity in politics of Tammany Hall, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Jesuits, and other subsidiary or- 
yanizations; and, finally, to undo the work of the great Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. 


lf a group of fanatical Catholics, let it again be asked, 
were to start a similar crusade against their Protestant 
fellow-citizens, would not the public rightly decide that 
those benighted Catholics had taken leave of their senses? 


Yet many take the Evangelical Protestant Society quite 


seriously. 4 tit Z nok 
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Monuments to 
Louis Hémon 


EADING writers and public men of French 
Canada met early in July in Montreal and took 

steps to raise a subscription for the erection of two 
monuments to the memory of Louis Hémon, the young 
Breton who wrote “ Maria Chapdelaine,” the excellent 
Catholic story about the humble people of the Lake St. 
John country which has proved to be one of the out- 
standing novels of the past year. Mrs. Nelson 
O’Shaughnessy, in a discerning review of the book that 
appeared in Columbia, thus sketches the author’s career: 


Born at Brest, his father a university professor long living in 
Paris, Breton blood with its call to distant lands ran strongly in 
his [Hémon’s] veins. He went first to England, cultivat- 
ing his natural taste for outdoor life and sport of all kinds. . . 
In his early youth he had been greatly drawn to the study of 
the ancient philosophers and poets, and having an unusual] aptitude 
for foreign tongues received his diploma for modern Oriental 
languages. Later the English language and literature was to 
become to him almost as his own, his first sketches and stories 
being laid in England and peopled by English characters. . . 

He spent nearly two years in Canada. The greater part of 
the time he lived at Peribonka working on the farm, belonging, 
according to his letters, to the “excellent Mr. Bédard,” who 
was the prototype of Samuel Chapdelaine, the father of Maria. 
There he lived the life of any “hired man,” rising at four o’clock, 
sleeping in his clothes, eating their pea soup, their pancakes, 
bacon, and blueberry pies. . . It was at the house of Bédard 
that he wrote “ Maria Chapdelaine,” working now on the kitchen 
table, now with pen and pad on his knees sitting outside in the 
midst of the manifold calls and distractions of farm life... . . 

He met his death in a tragic, stupid way. In that thirty-third 
summer of his life he left Montreal on the feast of St. John to 
press into the depths of Ontario; His book was finished. His 
passion for vast, new spaces gripped him once more. He was 
walking with a friend along the roadbed of the Pacific Railway 
one day of high wind and rain. In the noise of the storm they 
were overtaken by a train and both young men were crushed 
beneath it. It was as if, the masterpiece completed, nature 
hastily broke the mold. 


It is said that more than 345,000 copies of “ Maria 
Chapdelaine ” have been sold in France, and Macmillan, 
the book’s American publisher, has brought out eight 
editions of the novel which first appeared in English 
last fall but is still a best-seller. 










































